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The EXPOSITOL 


AND HOMILETIC REVIEW 


A Journal of Practical Church Methods 


Purely Business 
I| OFTEN wish time and energy permitt. 


a presentation in Exposrror pages of t) 

breadth of The Exrosrror touch, in me 
ters parochial. It would not only be extreme 
enlightening but highly suggestive of ways 
which you might find extended avenues 
practical help in your parish efforts. 

Exposiror subscribers over the years, lil 
the one who recently wrote of his eight fo 
library shelf, filled solidly with the month 
volumes of the magazine, long since leam 
of the satisfaction we know when we ha 
helped a subscriber solve any of his endle 
parish problems. Subscribers of more rece 
date, are increasingly turning to The Expo} 
ror for such service. 

The manner in which leather is tam 
hardly appears to have direct bearing up 
parish problems. Yet a subscriber writes, “ 
have beautiful church furnishings but our pt 
pit chairs are furnished in leather and in tl 
summer time anyone who sits in them stic 
and soils his suit. How can these chairs | 
treated so this will not happen?” 

An expert on leathers tells us that tl 
leather was probably tanned in the wint 
when it is necessary to use more than ust! 
oil, to prevent cracking in the cold weath: 
Hence when the warmer months come, t 
tanning oil becomes tacky. To remove t 
trouble swab the leather with Hyaline dre: 
ing which will not only eliminate the stich 
ness but will renovate the leather. 

Possibly some of us would like to ha 
sticky seats in the pews, but for altar fun 
ture, where we ourselves sit, that’s somethir 
else again. JMR, 


John D. Emrich 17 Farringdon 
9 W. Washington London, E. C 
Chicago, Illinois England 
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VHEN PROPHETS 


LLISTON WIRT, D.D. 


(HE Christian Century has recently pub- 
_ lished a series of articles by ten leading 
‘= churchmen on the subject, If America en- 
; the War, What Shall I Do? Half of them 
‘k the general stand that they would sup- 
‘tt the war. The other half maintained that 
‘ir minds and consciences would not allow 
mm to sanction American participation in 
war. 

‘Now, if outstanding Christian spokesmen— 
/2 in key positions of religious leadership 
fe influence—are in wide disagreement, what 
lithe proper attitude for a Christian to 
‘ame? What is the comparatively minor 
(ish pastor and the ordinary Christian lay- 
‘a to decide? 

))ne thing appears obvious: There is to- 
* no universally agreed-upon Christian 
adard. There is no single human authority 
‘whom we may look for the “Truth, the 


ole truth, and nothing but the truth.” © 


jout the best that we ordinary Christians 
i do, is to weigh carefully all that is being 
1, and then exercise our own best judgment 
‘arding which opinions are essentially cor- 
‘:, and which are in error. 

mm such a situation, study the tempta- 
«s of Jesus. Jesus is not simply a fair- 
vsther guide to living. Jesus, was as has been 
vcifically stated, “tempted in all points like 
jwe.” Moreover, the point in his career 
jen he was wrestling with these same debat- 
2 issues that we are finding so much diff- 
fy in interpreting correctly, was when, 
owing His baptism by John, He spent 
“y days alone in the wilderness thrashing 
| His major convictions and developing His 
cept of what is God’s will. If we can get 
‘the underlying principle by which Jesus 
»ked His way through to a solid conviction 
pat life’s essential truth, I believe it will 


° Congregational Church, 
pene, Oregon 
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be of crucial aid to us as we find ourselves in 
need of insight and understanding. 


As Christians, we aren’t profoundly puzzled 
by out and out choices between good and 
bad. Our consciences are quite reliable 
judges of that. There is a larger realm, how- 
ever, where conscience doesn’t help at all, and 
that is when there are several alternatives, 
each claiming to be motivated by noble pur- 
poses—each appealing to the good in our 
natures. In such a case we are profoundly 
puzzled as to which course is the best—which 
is the one God wants us to follow. 


Here is just such an instance, when ten 
obviously fine Christian leaders are convinced 
in their own minds that the views they are 
upholding are the best ones possible, and yet 
whose conclusions are widely dissimilar. Here 
are ten of America’s leading spokesmen for 
God, some advocating one course, some an- 
other. No wonder the laity is confused! 
Obviously, none of these men can be accused 
of ulterior motives—of wanting to lead their 
fellowmen astray. Each one is wholly sincere 
in believing that he is speaking for God, and 
proclaiming the surest way of salvation. 


The form in which Jesus recounts the temp- 
tations gives only a slight hint of the real 
mental struggle that Jesus went through. 
Every once in a while, we are requested to 
remain silent for a full minute, out of respect 
to someone’s memory, and how that minute 
drags! What must it have been like, then, 
to wrestle for forty days and nights in deep 
thought and meditation, especially since we 
know that back of those forty days and nights 
lay twenty years of deep heart-searching and 


‘ soul-questioning. 


Picture Jesus there in the desert, searching, 
probing to know the will of God. Doesn’t that 
just about describe our need, too? All about 
us are voices urging our allegiance to this 
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or to that. Appealing to our best impulses to 
espouse this cause and that. 


As Christians, however, we are under the 
compulsion of determining: Are they God’s 
plans? Partial goodness may suffice for other 
religions whose standards are less exacting. 
We take our cue from Christ. We endeavor 
to see through His eyes, and make his stand- 
ards our own. For that reason we can be 
nothing less than co-seekers with him for the 
highest. For the absolute best. For God, 
and His will. 


With this as a background then, let us see 
what was the major temptation that Jesus 
had to think His way through. What was it 
that he was so carefully weighing, during that 
period of extended contemplation? 


The first of the three as given in Luke’s 
Gospel is perhaps easiest to understand. He, 
together with all the members of his race had 
been taught to expect a Messiah. God would 
manifest Himself by sending a Son, a Christ, 
a Personal Ambassador, radiant with divinity, 
and into the heart of Jesus crept the belief 
that perhaps He was that son, that Am- 
bassador. During the exaltation of his bap- 
tism, he had heard the voice saying: “Thou 
art my beloved Son. In thee I am _ well 
pleased.” But as with every period of exalta- 
tion, there came an aftermath of questioning 
and doubt. How could he be absolutely sure? 
How could he put it to a positive test? The 
most obvious thing would be to demand a 
demonstration. “Command that these stones 
be turned into bread.” 

This is one temptation that it is easy for us 
to understand, because there probably is not 
one of us but what has, at some time, attempt- 
ed to strike a bargain with God. How can we 
be absolutely sure that our faith in God is 
not pure wishful-thinking. If He expects our 
loyalty and service, isn’t it only reasonable to 
expect Him to prove that He is God, and that 
He loves us? 


Only let God get me out of this jam, 
and [ll never question Him again! 
If He will only spare the life of this 
loved one, [ll serve Him the rest of my 
days! 
If God will get my husband (son?) a 
job! 
If God would only strike Hitler dead, 
or do this or that or the other, 
then we would know for sure that our faith 
is not a dream! 

Now, on the surface, that is not a bad 
temptation at all. If it is any comfort, we 
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have the knowledge that even Jesus was one 
sorely tempted by that particular logic. Bu 
if we understand the strong temptation, let v 
also not fail to discern the decision that Jesu 
came to, with regard to it. 

Out of the depth of His spiritual wisdon 
Jesus unfolds the truer, more God-like way 
He discards the conception of a god wh 
would break or interrupt the operation 
natural law. He rises above the faith that : 
dependent upon super-magic. He senses thé 
God is far greater and more trustworthy b 
virtue of the fact that He won’t whimsicall 
allow the undergirding laws of the universe t 
be even momentarily set aside, than He coul 
ever be, by such an interruption. In othe 
words, what Jesus did, in overcoming th 
temptation, was simply to adjust His own wi 
to comply with God’s will, rather than insi: 
that God should bend His, to Him. 


Draw a circle, and call it life. Who is ¢ 
the center? Well, the almost overwhelmin 
human temptation is to place ourselves ther 
and then to relate everything else, God iz 
cluded, to us. Jesus had the amazing coura 
to reject that view of life. Jesus placed Go 
in the center of his circle, and proceeded { 
relate everything else to God. “Not my wil 
but Thine be done.” “Into Thy hand I com 
mend my spirit.” | 

The meaning of this is perfectly clear. An 
view of life that puts one individual or on 
group or one nation in the center, and the 
conceives that God will undertake to let | 
prosper at the expense of others, is indulgin 
in the temptation to invest that life in a lesse 
good. It is précisely like asking God to tw 
stones into bread. It is seeking to obtain sp: 
cial privileges from God for a select few. Th 
correct view, the larger truth, the verdict « 
Jesus, is the one that reserves the center pos' 
tion for God, and then proceeds to relat 
everything else to Him, as the common ben« 
factor of all mankind. | 

This is not especially gratifying to the sell 
centered egoist, or the narow-minded religiou 
sectarians, or those with pronounced nation: 
or racial prejudices. But is it not the full: 
reality that our intelligence tells us is true? | 

How can we rationalize the fact that ever 
man and woman and child is formed alik 


physically and spiritually, with the sam 
fundamental body and mind and soul? Onl 
by saying that God made them all. Or ho! 


explain the plain absurdity of two natioy 
locked in mortal combat, each lifting up fe’ 
vent prayers for victory to the same Fath¢ 


(Continued on page 348 ) 
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CAN WE Take 9? 


BERT Y. JOHNSON 


, He can take it.” 


It refers to one’s capacity for 


E HAVE a slang phrase that packs a great deal of meaning 
into itself 


endurance in the face of the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. But I submit that these outward 
enemies are not as serious as the inward ones; 
that it is still greater to rule one’s own spirit than to 
take a city. Battlefields are not pleasant places; and 
yet prayer has often been called a battlefield. Jesus 
fought his greatest battle not on Calvary but in Geth- 
semane where he wrestled within himself, and where 
not his will but the Father’s finally prevailed. And 
is not morale—that inner 


and 


stamina—what the military 


men seek to maintain above all, knowing that it is never purchased 
as one buys a battleship, but won? The wars we win or lose within 
the soul are the real decisive battles of the world. Browning, con- 

templating his own death, wrote not of his fear of death, but of his 
capacity for courageous faith. 


“T was ever a fighter, so one fight more, the best and the last.” 


‘The writer of the Book of Hebrews was 
iting to Jews. 

“For it became him, for whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons to glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” Hebrews 2:10. 

“Many Jews found it hard to believe in 
~us because of the shame of the cross. How 
ild God, the holy, majestic and perfect God 
Israel, have anything to do with crosses? 
asses were for criminals. Crosses were dis- 


iceful, unseemly! But, says the writer of 
brews, “It became him—that is, God—to 
ike Jesus perfect through suffering.” It was 


ing and proper that the Son of God should 

-made perfect not in spite of, but through, 
\Fering. 
I suppose that if you and I had had any- 
mg to say about the sort of world God 
yuld make, we should have asked for a 
orld made pleasant like a garden. We would 
ve left out suffering. But that is not the 
‘ad of world God made. Instead we find our 
pepest thinkers saying with Count Keyser- 
ug, “To live is to suffer.” 

We talk so easily about suffering, too easily. 
at when it comes, there it is; and there is 
withing we can do about it. We may pray 
| we may curse; but suffering remains to be 
valt with as an undeniable fact. Some have 
d that suffering is the fruit of disobedience. 
me of it is; but we all know that some of 


tnstreet Congregational Church, 
ethbridge, Mass. 


the finest people are afHlicted the most. De 
ease, war, earthquake, fire, hurricane, fall 
upon the just and the unjust alike. Yet, here 
is a New Testament writer saying that suf- 
fering is proper, becoming to God Himself. 
It belongs here. Let us see what we can make 
of it. 

Some light on the mystery may come if 
we declare as an article of faith that God has 
something in mind for us so wonderful and 
precious that if we knew more about it we 
should say that life is worth all that it costs 
in terms of suffering. Life itself is so valuable 
that most people are willing to endure its 
pain rather than give up their lives. One of 
the characteristics of life is sensitivity. And 
if we are sensitive to pleasure, then we must 
be sensitive also to the absence of pleasure. 
There must be some satisfaction in life deeper 
than pleasure, since actually very little of our 
time is spent in experiencing good feelings. 
Work, for example, occupies most of our day, 
and that involves the output of energy and 
leaves us weary. I have seen athletes undergo 
real privation, accept rigid self-denial and sus- 
tain injury, all for the joy of sport. Explorers 
also, and adventurers in all fields, actually 
seek out danger and risk. Who was it said 
that if pleasure were the goal of life we should 
envy the swine? 

The word “boerdom,” I read, originated 
among the semi-pensioned nobility of Louis 
XIV’s court, who spent their days in pleasure 
and their nights in frivolity. You may have 
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read the story of the man who died and 
found himself in the next world where every 
conceivable wish was granted. When at length 
he could think of nothing more with which 
to amuse himself, he asked if there were not 
a bit of work to do. The attendant informed 
him that only two things were prohibited 
there: work and pain. Exasperated, the man 
cried: “I'd rather be in Hell.” To which his 
keeper replied, “Where do you think you are?” 

Dream as we all do now and then of a 
painless world, the plain fact is we were not 
made for it. It does not become us. 


Nevertheless, it is one thing to seek out 
risk and to purchase progress with some 
degree of suffering; but it is another thing to 
be the innocent victim of crippling handicaps 
and shameful tragedies which, so far as we 
can see, are senseless and wastful, not to say 
ruinous. In the novel, “The Brothers of Kara- 
mazov,” one of the brothers supports his athe- 
ism by relating how a cruel landlord had the 
child of one of his serfs set upon by his 
hounds until dead before the very eyes of his 
parents, as a punishment for some childish 
prank. “Only a devil,” says the outraged 
brother, “could have made a world where that 
sort of thing can happen.” No future harmony 
can ever right such unspeakable, unnecessary 
suffering. Yet, here is a New Testament Chris- 
tian saying that suffering is proper to this 
world. That God knew what He was doing 
when He made the world. Implying that if 
only we knew what God has in store for us, 
wills to give us, we would say, 

“Tt is worth all it costs” 

implying that there is a profound harmony 
between the evil we know and the good we 
trust. 

We shall not solve the mystery of pain, of 
innocent suffering; but let us see if we can 
throw a few rays of light upon this greatest 
of all facts. For one thing we can affirm that 
creativity is one of the deepest satisfactions 
we know, and that suffering is attendant upon 
creativity. You who are parents will recall, 
I am sure, the first time you looked upon your 
newly born child. Here was creation, a mir- 
acle walking right into your home. What 
before did not exist now existed, and how 
worthy was suffering then! And on the mental 
and spiritual level there is abundant testi- 
mony to show that wherever great truth or 
beauty emerges, pain is the regular accom- 
paniment. Says a newspaper columnist after 
an interview with Clarence Day, the bed- 
ridden author of “Life With Father,” “It was 
an inspiring sight to see him, his pencil held 
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stiffly between thumb and forefinger, writin; 
by flexing the muscles of his shoulder blade 
which he can still wiggle, his forefinger useles 
for guiding the pencil.” Stevenson one wrot 
to a friend: “For fourteen years I have no 
had a day of real health; I have awakene 
sick and gone to bed weary. ... I hay 
written in bed and out of it, written in hem 
orrhages, torn by coughing, and when m 
head swam for weakness.” 


Surely suffering becomes creation. Call i 
making the best of a bad situation if you wil 
yet how magnificent have been the bests th 
have blessed humanity, when some brave sou 
refusing the easy alternative of mute rebellio 
has, as Goethe said he did, wrested a poe 
from every affliction. No greater challeng 
ever meets us than suffering. We can, if w 
will, make it one of the most becoming ele 
ments of our living. Dr. E. Stanley Jones wa 
visiting once in Palestine, and standing upoi 
the traditional cite of Calvary, sought som 
appropriate token to take home with him 
Many of the pilgrims plucked a rose to keep 
Dr. Jones chose to take with him a thorn a 
being the most fitting. Surely, O Christ, thy 
crown of thorns became thee! Cruel as it wa 
we somehow feel that it belonged there. Ir 
this respect Christ was not different fron 
multitudes who have against their wills re 
ceived a cross, and made it a crown of glory 

Suffering may conquer evil in oneself an 
in the world. One of the most painful thing: 
one ever does is to face honestly one’s ow! 
selfishness. Here is, for example, a man ad: 
dicted to jealousy: a friend is promoted ovei 


his head. To faee that green monster in oh 


self hurts. It is to crucify our pride. Yet n¢ 
one ever grows in character except, as some: 
one has said, by a series of self-disgusts. 

Something in us has got to die BEFORE 
SOMETHING ELSE FINER CAN BE BORN 
There is that in us that rebels against, resists 
the moulding influence of Christ. Call it sii 
or the subconscious if you will, there it is, ou! 
stubborn, willful tendency to be our own go¢ 
No man ever crucifies the evil within himsel! 
and makes room for the higher levels of dis 
ciplined, self-controlled character, _withow' 
agony. Suffering becomes us, and suffering i 
seemly too in overcoming sorrows which com‘ 
upon us and threaten to dishearten us. Dear 
Inge wrote, after the death of his belovec 
daughter: “I think those who have had t 
bear this sorrow will agree with me that be 
reavement is the deepest initiation into th 
mysteries of life, an initiation more searchin; 
and profound than even happy love. » Loy 
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‘membered and consecrated by grief belongs 
sore clearly than the happy intercourse of 
tends, to the eternal world; it has proved 
self stronger than death.” With what pro- 
und insight into the meaning of the mystery 
his own imminent suffering did Jesus ex- 
aim, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome. . .” 
Suffering not only overcomes the evils that 
ould undo us from within, but also those 
-at assail us from without. In society at large 
-ophets and reformers have uniformly paid 
-e price of unpopularity, loneliness, persecu- 
on and even death. One is embarrassed by 
-e numberless illustrations of this universal 
‘et. The Bible, for example, is ours to read 
‘cause some men were willing to translate 
od print it in open violation of laws that 
ohibited its being read. There is William 
»mdale writing from his prison cell, begging 
“sa warm coat, pleading that his shirt is 
‘orn thin, asking not for his release but for his 
\2brew grammar and dictionary and a candle 
lighten his dreary and damp quarters. 
On October 6th, 1537, he was burned. His 
st prayer was “O Lord, open the King of 
lngland’s eyes!” Well, let any one try to 
ven the eyes of the people to the sins that 
ed amending, the wrongs that cry for right- 
1z, and he will know suffering. Without the 
wedding of blood in one form or another, 
ere never can be any kind of salvation. In 
ve fight for freedom, health, knowledge, jus- 
‘e, what is more fitting than to pay the 
ice, than to taste the blessedness of persecu- 
on for truth’s sake? 
‘Suffering accompanies love. The greatest 
sem about love is the thirteenth chapter of 
rst Corinthians. Listen then to Paul: 
Love suffereth long .. . 
‘Ms not easily provoked, thinketh no evil... 
Beareth all things, believeth all things, endureth 
all things. 
'yes anything more need to be said? You 
‘no love, do you not suffer, and that gladly? 
“wonder if one reason why the Jews found 
ve cross a stumblingblock was that their 
yea of God was patterned upon their own 
llible, fitful love! Did they conceive God as 
se who, like them, demanded an eye for an 
‘e and a tooth for a tooth? If we do not 
derstand the fitness of divine suffering love, 
' is because our love is so weak, so shot 
‘rough with self-interest. Only love can 
‘terpret love. “The love of Jesus, what it is, 
ly his loved ones know.” 
/ It often happens that starting out with 
ve, we come to see the propriety of suffer- 
'g. But it happens also that, beginning with 
fering, we may be led to appreciate the 
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fitness of love. As love is perfected in suf- 
fering, so may suffering illuminate the mystery 
of redemption and the universal brotherhood 
of all mankind. A writer of adventure stories 
for boys who suffered much of his life with 
a hip disease in a hospital bed, has this to 
say: 

“Sin, guilt, suffering, affect all mankind: therefore 
it cannot be exclusively the fault of the individual, or 
of those nearest to him, that he suffers. No. He bears 
a burden which belongs to all humanity. All mankind 
is one living organism, whose parts—that is, the indi- 
viduals—must bear in solidarity the burdens laid upon 
them. One has one vocation in life, and one another; 
we sick have ours in suffering. When we bear our 
burdens with submission, and with gladness, then we, 
even we, are doing our part, even we can take some- 


thing of the guilt which rests on ourselves and on all 
mankind, and even in us God’s glory is manifested.” 


A man once went to an orphanage and said, 
“I want the ugliest, scrawniest, sickliest baby 
you have, born out of wedlock, to adopt as 
my own. I do not deserve better.” Years 
later one saw a school girl with laughing eyes 
and golden hair, a candidate for happy and 
useful adulthood. So one man took upon him- 
self some fraction of the accumulated guilt 
and sin of the generations that would have 
worked itself out in an innocent life, and what 
it did to change his life was evident to all 
who knew him. Confronted as we are these 
days with untold suffering, each of us may 
thread our way along some path of redeeming 
love, some parental burden-bearing, that will 
transform our attitude toward all suffering, 
Suffering may lead us to the heart of the 
mystery of redemption, and so interpret to 
us on deeper levels the Fatherhood of God 
and our brotherhood in Him. We shall then 
be able to appreciate, if only from a distance, 
what the New Testament says: “It became 
him to make the author of our salvation per- 
fect through suffering.” 

“May God deny you peace and give you 
glory.” So ends a recent book on “The Tragic 
Sense of Life.” God’s purpose is not to make 
for his children a garden where we may spend 
our days in painless vegetation. Not sterile 
peace, not passive bliss, but the thrill of crea- 
tivity, the joy of conquest over the evil within 
and without, and a faith that love is worth 
all that it costs, both here and hereafter. It 
is a Kingdom of sons fit for fellowship with 
the Most High Himself that God wills for us! 
If He denies us that false peace we vainly 
seek, it is only to give us that glory which 
foreshadows the peace that passeth under- 
standing. Suffering became Him. God grant 
that it may become us! 
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PRESENTING ARMS 


aurea 


PRESENTING TREre@srer 


ROY C. HELFENSTEIN 


dressing a great throng of his country- 
men at one of the largest public gather- 
ings ever assembled in Italy. He had just 
witnessed the drilling of 100,000 soldiers who 
had passed in review before the great crowd 


ees years ago, Mussolini was ad- 


in Germany in response to the utterances of 


Hitler. Germany has not yet paid the price 
for submitting to the military regime that has 
caused the downfall of nations down through 
the centuries. But she will. Ancient Rome, 
Ancient Greece, and Ancient Babylon paid the 


of more than 200,000 
citizens. The vast 
multitude burst into a 
frenzy of wild ap- 
plause when Musso- 
lini said, “It was I 
myself who ordered 
this review, because 
words are fine things, 
but muskets, machine 
guns, battleships, air- 
planes, and bombs 
are even better.” Said 
he, “Right, if unac- 
companied by might, 
is a vain word. Fas- 
cist Italy, which to- 
day is the most pow- 
erfully armed of any 
nation in the world, 


In June of 1930, Lloyd George, that elo- 
quent British statesman from Wales, 
addressed the World Council of Congre- 
gational Churches in session at Bourne- 
mouth, England. With passionate appeal 
he plead with that great assembly to pray 
and work for universal and permanent 
peace. Said he, “I have come here tonight 
to lay the cause of Universal Peace upon 
the altar of the Christian Church. We 
politicians have failed in the past to prevent 
war. We are failing now. The Church is 
the world’s only hope. If the churches 
allow another war, they might as well close 
their doors. War puts out the light of 
love, and makes the world dark with hate, 
because it is easier to kill in the dark. The 
church is God’s agency for peace.” 


price, and history has 
a strange way of re- 
peating itself. The na- 
tions in the past that 
forgot God and a 
there major emphasit 
upon militarism fell 
beneath the weight of 
their own military int 
iquity. And likewise 
will the nations g 
down in ignominious 
disaster that today are 
paying tribute to, th 
god of force. Mat 
God save America 
from the peril of any 
and all militaristi¢ 
regimes! 

Militarism is et | 


can now propose its 
alternative to any 
other nation—either our precious friendship or 
our dangerous hostility.” 

The 100,000 militiamen drawn up in the 
vast piazza, and the 200,000 private citizens 
assembled in the foreground burst forth with 
much applause and waved with such patriotic 
fevor that Mussolini seemed dazed by the 
storm of applause which he had evoked. And 
he leaned over the gaily decorated balcony 
from which he had spoken and exclaimed, 
“What Patriotism! What Patriotism! Mag- 
nificent!” The cheering from the great multi- 
tude of citizens continued for half an hour 
after Mussolini had finished speaking, and he 
was obliged to appear on the balcony time 
after time to answer the crowd’s fanatic re- 
sponse. That was eleven years ago, the 17th 
day of May. 

What a price, what a price Italy is paying 
today for glorying in its militaristic leadership! 
Similar gatherings and similar hysterical dem- 
onstrations of the war spirit have taken place 
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ening the very life of 
the world today. Let 
America beware of the perils of militarism)! 
Not until the nations unite in a passiona 

demand for universal peace can any nation 
be secure. But if America follows the example 
of the militaristic nations, what nation would 
be left to call the nations back to peace? | 


The Cuurcu or Curist is God’s agency fo: 
peace, as He declared. But there are leaders 
in the church today who have forgotten that 
fact, and would make the church a promotion 
agency for militarism. There are pastors whe 
have forgotten that they have solemnly vowed 
to follow the Prince of Peace, and instead 0! 
crying “Peace, peace, even though there is nc 
peace,” are calling “War, war,” when war is 
already cursing three-fourths of the globe 
Certainly every American minister’s religion! 
as well as his patriotism, makes him concerned 
about his nation’s security, and turns_ hi: 
sympathies toward the nations now fighting 
in behalf of their democracy, while his heart 
cries out in protest against the designs o! 
totalitarianism. But his Christian idealism als¢ 
calls him to cling to the Cross in his think 
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' and in his preaching, instead of reaching 
-a sword, a rifle, or a bomb as a substitute 
abol of his faith. 


Ainisters may feel that they should lay 
yn the Cross and take up the sword, but 
ess they are willing to do that very thing, 
y have no right to climb upon the top of 
s propaganda band-wagon and play their 
sins of militaristic appeals. It seems ridicu- 
s, if not farcical, for Christian ministers to 
zet their pleas for peace and brotherhood 
lich they have made down through the 
ors of their ministry, and declare that “If 
= comes, Ill support it,” unless they mean 
at such a declaration implies—that if war 
‘es they will be willing to take their rifle 
| bayonet, their bombs and any other im- 
ments of death and go out with the army 
‘kill. It is preposterous and deceptive for 
~ minister to say that he will support war 
sess by that he means that he is willing to 

to kill just as many men of the enemy 
‘ion as he can. That’s what it means to 
»port a war—to be willing to take up arms 
‘l go out to kill his fellow men. Every true 
aister will support his nation in time of 
y- as faithfully as in time of peace. But 
»porting a nation in time of war is alto- 
‘her a different thing from supporting a 
> in which one’s nation might be engaged. 
/t may be true and is, that the only thing 
‘it makes life worthwhile is the fact that 
me are some things worth dying for. But 
still higher value of those same things is 
»ressed when they are recognized as being 
‘such value that they ‘are worth living for. 
‘The ministers of the Gospel need not 
issify themselves either as pacifists or as 
itarists, but as Christian Idealists. If war 
‘uld come to America—God grant that it 
-y not—but if war should come, let the 
‘aisters of America keep their heads and 
ir hearts, let them keep true to their ideals 
ambassadors of the Prince of Peace. Let 
m pray as never before; let them preach 
vist and him crucified; let them give only 
erances of love and brotherhood. Let their 
yssages be absolutely free from bitterness, 
yred and revenge. This they must do if 
iy remain true to the high calling of the 
spel Ministry! 


fi 
| 
! 
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War is evil, regardless of what nation is 
iolved. And as ministers we dare not sanc- 
in evil even though good might come. A 
‘zer good will come from our wholehearted 
ictioning of the good—namely of peace, fra- 
nnity, and love. Though it is still true that 
vd can make the wrath of men to praise 


| 
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Him, He can make the love of men to praise 
Him far more. ‘Totalitarianism is not the 
answer to the world’s need. Christian democ- 
racy is the only answer. But is must be 
Christian. There are many wrongs that need 
to be righted even in the democracies that 
are now fighting for their very existence. 
Social and economic, and religious conditions 
in those democracies need to be set right. 
The war itself is already setting them right. 
Not only are ancient landmarks being bombed 
and destroyed, but ancient traditions that have 
withheld justice from the multitudes and 
blocked the progress of the warring nations 
for centuries are also being destroyed today 
by the war. The caste system in the democ- 
racies, the religious bigotry of the Established 
Church, the economic and social inhumanities 
of the democracies in the Old World are 
crumbling before the wild orgies of the war. 
Had they crumbled sooner, the war could 
have been avoided. There are hideous 
wrongs in our American democracy, too. But 
God grant that they shall not have to be 
righted by war! The ministers of America are 
called upon to show the better way of right- 
ing our wrongs—the way of the Cross. 

Every nation has greater need of ministers 
who will faithfully carry the Cross in war 
time than any other time. Ministers of the 
Gospel can support their nation better by 
carrying a Cross than by carrying a rifle—not 
because they are not brave enough to carry 
a rifle, but because they have been ordained 
to serve their nation and their God in another 
way. Shame, thrice shame, upon the minis- 
ters, whatever their names or creeds, who 
would dress the man of Galilee in a khaki suit 
and put a rifle in his hands! 


Let the ministers of America beware of the 
danger of making their pulpits but sub- 
stations for war propaganda! Let the minis- 
ters of America beware of the unpardonable 
offense against the holy office of the ministry 
by becoming assistant recruiting agents for the 
national army instead of recruiting agents for 
“The Army of the Lord!” Let the ministers 
of America beware of the treacherous sin of 
allowing bitterness, hatred, and animosity to 
be voiced in their preaching! Let the minis- 
ters of America beware of losing their own 
souls in these days of war hysteria! Let the 
ministers of America spend more time than 
ever before upon their knees in prayer, and 
in serious meditation upon the world’s need of 
love, the world’s need of brotherhood, the 
world’s need of peace, and upon Christ’s suffi- 
ciency to meet that need. “Jesus wept” when 
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he looked upon the ancient city of Jerusalem. 
He is weeping again today—yes, he is crying 
out loud as He looks upon the war-crazed 
modern world. Weeping, too, is more becom- 
ing to the ministers that bear Christ’s name 
as they look upon a social order that is sick 
unto death. 

Though our hearts bleed for our brothers 
of the Allied nations, though we may well 
pray for the complete overthrow of totalitar- 
ianism, though we may well pray for the 


‘| 
| 


victory of the Allied powers, though we | 
well pray that democracy shall be victorious- 
we need also to pray that democracy shall b¢ 
thoroughly Christianized. And let us not for 
get that that cannot be accomplished b 
plunging our nation into THe INFERNO of 
War. 


“Tord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


Lest we forget, Lest we forget!” 


HOW -ESCAPESPRESS ORE : 


VICTOREESEECK 


HAT pastor is there to whom the feel- 

W ing does not come that he is never 

really through with anything in his 
work? 

There are books and magazines to be read. 
Greater effort should be put into sermon 
preparation. Letters, some of them long over- 
due, should be written. The list of prospec- 
tive members, on whom one should call, is 
growing. The sick are in danger of being 
neglected by the press of other engagements. 
There are the articles which for months have 
been revolving in one’s mind, but for the 
actual writing of which one simply has not 
had the time. There are appointments crowd- 
ing in with increasing insistence, and there 
are committees without number which must 
be attended. And so the endless story runs! 

In the very nature of the pastor’s work, 
there is never any concrete or material evi- 
dence that it is done. One cannot have his 
hours. It cannot be for the pastor as it is 
for the man who leaves his office, with its 
pencils and books and duties, at 5 o'clock, 
and who may devote himself to whatever else 
he may choose until he returns the next day. 
The pastor's work cannot be measured by a 
time-clock or by piece-work. This situation 
often adds to the faithful pastor’s burdens. 

Here is, then, a real problem for the pastor. 
How can he be in the whirl, and not be ovei- 
come by nervous prostration, trying to do more 
than he can stand? Or how shall he avoid 
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the opposite danger of not doing enough? Ih 
the ministry there are the fatal possibilities of 
going to either extreme. Obviously, there! 
fore, it becomes one of the pastor’s great prob} 
lems, upon the correct solution of which 4 
pends so much for him and his life’s work 
One of the great divines of our country said 
“The undefined responsibility of the pastor 
the greatest burden of his calling.” 


_— 


How shall we be able to strike the prope} 
balance? How shall we know when we ha 
done as much as.we ought to be doing in orde# 
to keep ourselves at the height of efficiency 
and not spread ourself over efforts which re 
sult in little more than effort, with no achieve 
ment of qualitye How much gardening, f 
instance, may the pastor do with ae! 
How much golf dare he play and not exceed 
the right balance? How much huniing of 
fishing may he engage in and not cause hig 
holy calling to suffer because of legitimate 
criticism of the misuse of time? How much 
even of what is perfectly laudable and in har 
mony with his calling, as writing, or graduat 
study, may he do, and with the doing of if 
glorify his ministry and increase his worth i 
his work? 


These and similar questions are perhaps nol 
easy to answer. Most of us, undoubtedly) 
struggle all our life, seeking to achieve sucli 
adjustment of our responsibilities and dutie} 
so that we be not too much torn by thé 
conflict of duties. For surely we all wish t¢ 
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HE above named correspondence school 
ik absolutely no standing whatsoever 
in the academic world and the degrees 
sich it confers are worth no more than the 
ver on which they are printed. The school 
‘s organized a few years ago by a young 
mney. In 1989 the State Department of 
blic Instruction had the State legislature 
sct a law which drove the so-called college 
of the state. Its forwarding address was 
mall print-shop from which all mail was 
warded to a post-office box. Its mail was 
-eived from the post-office box by a young 
“man of twenty-five who had served as the 
‘retary in an accounting office. During her 
ure time she acted as registrar for the so- 
Jed college.” 
"When we checked the organization and its 
: ulty we found that they had a so-called 
fessor of psychology’ who had the degree 
D., which the school had conferred upon 
ib. This professor was approximately 19 years 
age and he operated the mimeograph for 
so-called college.” 
“Our investigation, furthermore, indicated 
it this college attempts, primarily, to enroll 
rgymen, who desired to receive doctors de- 
es for such prestige and standing as they 
cht give. It seems unfortunate that clergy- 
n should be willing to patronize such in- 
putions for the sake of the questionable 
ors to be thus secured.” 
8. For your information — I am forwarding 
“ist of 46 private correspondence schools 
‘ich have been inspected and approved by 
'5-organization in the past 15 years. There 
| a total of 480 private correspondence 
s0ols in the United States.” 
tbo writes an authority on educational institu- 
bas in the U.S., as a result of our inquiry 
acermning a “correspondence school” which 
ired to place its advertisements in The Ex- 
siror. Years ago the advertisements of one 
/h “school” did appear in The Expositor. But 
ong with other questionable copy, we made 
' extensive and thorough investigation and 
;ided that while purely Connell publi- 
ons might continue to run it for the income 
olved, The Exrosrror could not be honest 
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with itself nor its readers if it carried such 
advertising copy. That advertisement has not 
appeared since on Exposiror pages. 

Now a second, similar “degree factory” 
wishes to present its appeals for your limited 
funds, through your Exrosrror. In order that 
we might have the truth concerning the “in- 
stitution” our investigators turn in the above 
report and again The Exposrror protects your 
interests in its advertising pages. 

If it be true, as the investigation reveals, 
that less than ten percent of the so-called 
correspondence schools, are of any slightest 
merit or deserving of your patronage, it is 
obvious that any minister hopeful of honorary 
degrees, if they are to be honorary in any 
sense of the word, should “investigate before 
investing.” 

The Exposrror will be happy to help you 
determine the standing of any institution before 
you enroll, for the value of a degree is based 
wholly upon the rating of the school present- 


ing it. 


Speak Gently 
URING the depression there appeared 
D for many Sundays on the calendar of 
one of our local churches these words: 
“Speak gently—everyone you meet is carry- 
ing a heavy burden!” 

Amid the tension of this European war we 
shall do well to heed this counsel. Those of 
us who incline toward a pacifist position 
should especially keep it in mind. Not only 
are we likely to be misunderstood and mis- 
construed but the value of our witness will 
often depend quite as much upon our atti- 
tudes as on our words. Pacifism means non- 
violence rather than non-resistance. There is 
nothing abject or supine or cringing about 
it. But it believes that, in the long run, the 
only effective resistance to evil is through 
ideas, persuasion, love, sacrifice. Therefore, 
in all the relationships of life, the pacifist will 
try to avoid violence, even in language, but 
will use as weapons clarity of throught, pa- 
tience and invincible good will. He will 
draw a sharp line between properly or- 
ganized police force under law and either 
private or public war. 
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“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him,” but also 
understand him! Be fair to him, talk things 
out with him objectively, graciously, cou- 
rageously. Don’t write irritating letters or say 
ill-natured things. Above all do not read 
others out of the Christian fold. The ex- 
ample and teachings of Jesus may seem to 
you and me clearly to inculcate, and even 
require, an attitude of non-violence, but there 
are many sincere and devout people who do 
not yet feel that way about it. Talk with 
them objectively and calmly, maintain your 
own witness with quiet dignity but avoid 
denunciatory words and tones. All of us 
have only a growing understanding of Christ, 
not a complete or final one. We all need 
greater sensitivity to the Holy Spirit and 
deeper responsiveness to the Inner Light. 


—Albert W. Palmer. 


y 


Danger Zones of Today 
()>: greatest dangers are within, not with- 


out. America’s foes are those of her own 

household. These unseen dangers lurk 
in recesses of our minds to undermine faith 
and assurance. 


The world is so big today, the borders have 
been pushed back so far and possibilities are 
so great that we are in danger of losing God. 
“How can God care for a billion and a half 
individuals and hear each cry?” An architect 
or mechanic who does not know what each 
part of his building or machine is for and 
whether it is functioning properly is not much 
of a workman. God created and God remem- 
bers. The universe has not grown. We have 
learned a little more about it. What a great 
God He must be to have created such a 
universe. 

Life has become so rushed and so compli- 
cated that we are in danger of losing our souls 
in it. The end of that road is loneliness and 
despair. We always have time for that which 
we care for most. “The soul of true culture is 
culture of the soul.” Jesus saw a man who had 
fallen victim to this danger and lost his soul 
while building barns and filling them with 
crops. He called him “a fool.” We are in 
danger of joining the “brotherhood of fools.” 

Our third danger is in the fear that sin has 
outgrown righteousness. There is so much 
war, crime, broken homes, hate, and careless- 
ness all around us that we lose heart and think 
that those that are against us are greater than 
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those that are for us. We need to remembe 
that when the tide goes out it always comes in} 
The one lesson which history teaches is tha} 
this is a moral universe. Nature is always kinc 
to those who obey her laws and always deal: 
roughly with those who disobey or disregar 
them. It is true that “All things work togethe 
for good to them that love the Lord.” 

What shall a good man do in a time lik 
this? Just keep on trying to be good. Time wil 
vindicate him and show how wise he has been! 
After all there are just two kinds of peopl 
on earth, namely, those who try to face lif 
alone and those who face life with God. Th 
end of the one is loneliness, futility and defeat 
The end of the other is fellowship, joy, anc 
victory. Jesus said, “The Kingdom of God i 
within you.” Likewise, the great danger zone 
of today are within us. They are in the mor 
and spiritual realms of wrong thinking, wron: 
motives, wrong attitudes. Steer your course b 
the drifting clouds of public opinion, fear, an 
material values and you will arrive nowher 
but set your compass by the eternal stars tha} 
never vary from their courses and you 
reach the port of heart’s deepest longing. | 
is not they that wait upon the stock market 0j 
the army or the weather or the government] 
but “They that wait upon the Lord rene 
their strength.” The tide will come in. Thos 
who keep on believing, praying, working, re 
sisting evil and doing good will find that the 
have made no ae God is not payin 
everyone off next Saturday night. Wait, wate 
worship and win. 


—Charles F. Banning. | 
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Our Message 
E ASTER 1941 is history. With it came 


tremendous message of hope. But th 
message in some Christian churches wa 
varied. Let me note a few and pass them 
as food for thought. 
Those Lenten and Holy Week mea 
were advertised by Christian churches of ever) 
community. Prominently displayed in the win 
dow of a church parish house on Good Frida! 
was this sign: “ROAST BEEF SUPPER.” Fo 
the day before Palm Sunday one church ar 
vertised extensively a “HAM AND EGC 
SUPPER.” Not to be outdone in that sort o 
zeal the neighboring fire company advertise 
for the same evening a “HAM AND EG 
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JPPER.” And for the same evening a church 
- a neighboring township advertised their 
FIFTH ANNUAL CHICKEN AND 
“AFFLE SUPPER,” to be served at a country 
ub. 

On Good Friday evening one church pre- 
ated motion pictures. On Quiet Saturday 
ae church held its usual public Bingo, which 
ud been continued all through Lent, and 
ilvertised in the daily papers—with prizes as 
»ual. 

Enough is mentioned to make us think 
miously concerning our message and mission, 
pecially in times of trouble like these. Com- 
ent would be superfluous. 


—W. R. Siegart. 
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HEN came a second letter, saying, “With 
LT your interest in photographing critters, 
you might care for a few shots of my 
“eing Eye dog, Curley.” 
So I did go to Buffalo for an interview on 
y photographic Jaguar hunt, for a Seeing 
ye dog usually indicates a less visual owner 
od I am not certain whether it was H. 
: atherine Smith, newspaper columnist, or 
yself who was mterviewed. 


Honor graduate of Vassar, world traveller 
' no little note, writer and author, Miss Smith 
working upon a new book. 


Forced by harsh circumstance and battened 
'7 indomitable courage this land is full of 
vardy folk who refuse to be downed. Out of 

ve hard granite block of defeat, countless 
ive carved with a technique wholly their 

evn, livelihoods never dreamed of by others. 
ith striking ingenuity and determination, 
sey have created new professions and occu- 
iitions for themselves. 


_ For one who has walked a dimmed path to 
e heights, whether physical, spiritual or occu- 
“ational, the dawn of a new day and the story 
’ how the dawn finally broke, is of tremendous 
‘lure. And so Miss Smith is writing a new 
nok based upon personal interviews she has 
vith people who have risen above seemingly 
' surmountable obstacles. She wants to visit 
ad interview any of your parishioners who 
'ailt a wholly new occupation, the portrayal 
i: which accomplishment would be of inspir- 
ion, hope and faith to countless others, 
ae her new book. 


/ So drop a letter to H. Katherine Smith, 


154 West Utica Street, Buffalo, New York, 
regardless of that section of the country in 
which you may live. Outline briefly the story 
of your parishioner’s self-rehabilitation program 
and Curley and Miss Smith will see to the 
interview. 


June 


Doubtless one reason so many Americans are 
driving cars is that they can find no place to 
park. 

No child can be properly brought up with- 
out occasionally being taken down. 

The most pitiful form of paralysis is inability 
to smile. 

The London radio tragedian tears his ’air on 
the hair. 


—John Andrew Holmes 


of 


Fact and Falsehood Techniques 


There are at least seven devices practised 
by propagandists. Christians should detect 
these a mile away. 1. Name calling. We label 
ideas and persons opposed to us as “hun,” 
“dictator,” “red,” “leftist,” “Big Business” and 
“economic royalist.” 2. Glittering generalities. 
We glibly use glowing words and phrases 
such as “the American way of life,” “the living 
wage, “democracy,” “liberty” and freedom,” 
“social justice,” “forces of righteousness,” etc. 
8. Transfer. This is a card-trick wherein we 
shift authority to a cause and give it a halo 
of Divine and National glory. The symbols of 
religion and state are conscripted to popularize 
new ideas. Appeals are made to “Uncle Sam,” 
our “American flag,” “our Bible,” “our Consti- 
tution” and “our National Anthem,” etc. 4. 
Testimonial. The stratagem of quoting from 
some “accredited” and “reliable source” au- 
thority. Like the commercial “ad,” they are 
easily acquired. 5. Plain Folks Device such as 
“my dear people,” “our glorious ancestry,” 
“the hardy-handed sons of toil,” “baby-kissing” 
and “jollying” in general. 6. Card-stacking. 
Many devious ways to mislead such as half- 
truths, wilful deception and lying with diver- 
sion from main thought. 7. Band wagon. 
“Follow the crowds,” “forty million French- 
men can't be wrong,” “sign now or be counted 
out forever,” etc. There are many more meth- 
ods, some so subtle as to defy analysis. LOOK 
OUT for the familiar ones. We may help 
God and Country.—/J. J. Phelan. 
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Motto For Pulpit 
Air Conditionaire 


Mortgage Burning Service 
Flag Dedication 


We recently succeeded, largely through the 
efforts of the Ladies Guild, in paying off a 
mortgage which had been carried for some 
years on the church property. I then cast 
about for a suitable ceremony for burning 
the mortgage at our annual congregational 
meeting. 


I had sometime seen an account of such a 
ceremony in The Exposrror, so I set out to 
look for it. I have never had my Exposrrors 
bound but have a three-foot shelf of them, or 
more, arranged by months. I took down my 
fifteen September ‘numbers and looked through 
the volume index and there, sure enough, it 
was in 1928, page 648. I had it in my fend 
in a minute. I am wondering whether your 
readers of today who may not have this 1928 
issue might be interested in the ceremony as 
I used it. 


A Mortgage Burning Service 


In the center of a small table was set a 
plate on which were the papers to be dis- 
posed of. Back of this and in the center was 
one tall white taper. In a semicircle in 
front were five shorter tapers each a different 
color. 

When the time came for the ceremony I 
stepped behind the table and gave a_ brief 
history of the debt and its liquidation. Then 
I spoke of the symbolism of the candles. The 
tall white taper represented Christ the great 
Light Giver as the head of the church and 
the Center of all its activities. As I spoke 
of the others I lifted each in turn, gave the 
symbolism of its color, and then called for- 
ward to hold it one who had been associated 
in some way with the project. 


The white taper (small) was for Faith. 
Faith in God and in His church. Faith on 
the part of an earlier group that it was worth 
while to contract the debt in order to take 
a forward step; faith on the part of this later 
group that the debt could now be liquidated. 


The green taper was for Hope. Not only 
the hope of the two groups that their pur- 
pose would be fulfilled, but hope also for 
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METHODS 


Christian Service Flag 
Parish Memorial Service 


other projects in the future, that the work 
of the church may go forward. 


The red taper was for Love, and the 
sacrificial service that is prompted by love for 
God and His cause. 

The yellow taper was for Zeal—the bright 
flame of ardor which carries any project for; } 
ward to successful completion. 

The blue taper was for Loyalty—loyalty to) 
our own church, but also to the whole church 
of Christ and, above all, to Christ Himself as 
the Head of the church. 


At a signal the house lights were switched 
off and the tall white taper on the table, 
lighted. The five persons who held the | 
shorter tapers were then told to light them 
at the one which symbolized the Source of 
all light. When they had done so, they si) 
multaneously applied them to the papers in) 
the plate. Then, still holding their tapers, 
they stood in a semicircle about the tabl 
while the congregation arose and sang 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
This was followed by a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing, with the petition that faith, hope and| 
love might abound; that zeal might charac-| 
terize all our endeavors;— and that our loyalty 
to Christ and His church might remain un- 
dimmed. 


The tapers were then returned to the table | 
and left burning during the closing minutes 
of the services.—Edward W. Belles, First Pres4 
byterian Church, Ithaca, Mich. 


of 
A Motto For Your Pulpit 


One day I had the truth forcibly cea 
upon me that the congregations which gathe 
in churches Sunday after Sunday come for 
just one thing. That is to learn of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Savior of men. 

Being called to speak on a missionary pro- 
gram at the East Liberty Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh, I had a carefully prepared ad- 
dress, covering what I considered the essen- 
tials which I wished to discuss. I was ready 
to deliver that address with all the power 
and persuasion I possessed. But as I stepped 
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ito the beautiful pulpit there, on a level with 
y eyes, in heavy black lettering, was this 
viking line: 

| “Sir, we would see Jesus!” 

For a moment I was staggered. I saw in 
is a message straight from the waiting 
dience to me. Frantically my mind ran 
ver the points in my address. Did I have 
_ it what these people were waiting for, 
‘nat they had come there to receive? I 
ankly admit that I made some hasty addi- 
“ms and subtractions in that address. 

_ I saw in that charge that day, aimed directly 
me, the suggestion that congregations may 
it be consistently receiving from their minis- 
‘s the one thing which their hearts crave. 
saw in that charge the implication that too 
any of us may be going afield for a message 
\ fit the demands of the times when, truly, 
vere is but one message for which the hearts 
_ men are hungering, but one message which 
ey deeply feel is adequate to help them 
jee and deal with the problems of their lives. 
sat message is Jesus Christ, Son of Man, 
pn of God. 

| “Sir, we would see Jesus 
| I have never gone into any pulpit since that 
)yv that I have not mentally seen those words 
itten across my side of the pulpit, that I 
yve not sensed that plea sweeping across from 
‘ audience to myself, that I have not prayer- 
ly tried to realize what my congregation is 
iting for, and what they have a right to 
|}pect from me, their religious leader. With 
»d’s help I shall try faithfully to reveal 
jus to them. ; 


W. Shell, Christ Methodist Church, 
| jontown, Pa. 


i 


i 
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ie Christian, His Church, and War 

A profoundly essential question to thou- 
jads of “seekers after truth,” and one dis- 
ssed by leaders in every phase of our Na- 
‘al life, discussed from the basis of de- 
‘opments of world trends as they relate to 
)- mode of life, our Missionary imperatives, 
/1 our sincere desire to follow Christian 
)chings. 

The radio, the daily press, and Religious 
| clications keep us abreast of hourly de- 
‘opments. How about looking back to our 
|S experience in war, and examining some 
‘the roots of Christian thought and_be- 
\vior as expressed by great Christian leader- 
»o. A book by Robert E. Speer, entitled, 
fue Christian Man, The Church and The 
“x,” issued by the Macmillan Company, 
iy 60c, may provide you with foundation 
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thoughts. Your library or your local book 
shop should be able to provide you with a 
copy. 

y 
The Christian Service Flag 

In answer to the numerous questions about 
“Service Flags,” we give the following specifi- 
cations: 

Size and proportion, same as American or 
Christian Flag. 

Texture, same quality of material used in 
your Christian Flag. 

Design, center is blue field; top and bottom 
are narrow stripes of blue and white. On the 
blue field is a large white star; grouped around 
this large star are as many small white stars 
in circular form as there are boys and men in 
the defense service from your congregation. 

One corner of the flag may be reserved for 
a cluster of stars for those entering the nursing, 
red cross, medical, or recreational divisions of 
the service. The center field will grow in 
number of stars as the enlistments progress. 

The Service Flag may be designed and 
made by the local Church groups, or may be 
ordered made by a reliable flag manufacturing 
company. It should be formally presented to 
the Church and dedicated with a dignified 


service. 


of 

38th International C. E. Convention 
Atlantic City, July 8-13, 1941 

This convention is of vital interest to all 
Christian leaders, and daily announcements 
of Radio programs should be scanned for ad- 
dresses, as these mould and preface the lives 
of thousands of young people throughout the 
world. J. Gordon Howard, chairman of the 
program committee, may be addressed at 41 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., for special 
information. Inclose a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 


7 

Raising Church Funds Through Sale of 
Greeting Cards 

Rich Greeting Cards are advertising in this 
issue, see “Where to Buy,” where the announce- 
ment is listed under “Greeting Cards,” and 
since the cards fill almost every known need 
for greeting cards this should prove a year 
round money raising item for your young 
people’s group. Examination of dozens of cards, 
covering Birthdays, Anniversaries, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, New Year, etc., leaves us most 
enthusiastic in our praise. However, you need 
to contact the manufacturer of these beauti- 
fully designed cards to convince yourself. 
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The group in your Church undertaking the 
sale of these cards should have a case for 
attractive displays, or wire baskets where the 
cards may be set up for convenient examina- 
tion. There should be an attendant present at 
all times when there are prospective custom- 
ers available, so that no sales are lost. 

There are stores, libraries, and other loca- 
tions in the local community where people 
pass at all times that will prove helpful in 
making the “Rich Cards” sold by your Church 
known to the community. Such an enterprise 
will stimulate the interest of the your people, 
and will be excellent experience in salesman- 
ship. Examination of the cards will result in 
sales, depending only upon the display you 
have and the presence of a sales person. 

of 


can life, and this year it drew more attention, 
to itself due to the needs and plight of Nazi 
conquered Holland than in former years. 


S. H. Houtman, Manager of the festival, 
reports visitors to Holland, Michigan, to num- 
ber 40 to 1 of residents; yet there are many 
people throughout the states who would enjoy 
direct contact with this project who have 
not visited Holland, Michigan, and may be 
able to do so come next year. Stories about 
the Festival are available to you for your 
local papers, and pictures of tulip fields, or 
community life, are available for poster use 
or making cuts. Festivities open on the 15th 
day of May each year, and continue for 8 
days, with complete shutdown on Sundays. 


Mark this date on your calendar for next! 


Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan 
The Tulip Festival at Holland, Michigan, 
has developed into a National feature of Ameri- 


year, and in the meantime get information, 


about it to pass on to others in your com- 
munity. 


Kilgen Harmonic Ensemble 
Features Economy in 
Space and Cost 


This new Organ design is a genuine pipe-organ 
with all of its tones produced in the traditional man- 
ner by conventional organ pipes. With two manuals 
and normal pedal board, all measurements conform 
to the standards of the American Guild Of Organ- 
ists. Arranged with a detached console and pipes and 
mechanism in a very well designed case or cabinet 
it harmonizes with almost any church surroundings. 


The organ embodies several new features of en- 
gineering, voicing, and acoustical treatment and is 
said to give a fullness of ensemble and a brilliance 
and variety of tone usually found only in much 
larger organs. 


The case containing the pipes occupies a space Harmonic Ensemble Console 
eight feet wide, three feet deep, and eight feet and 
two inches high. Even the console has been reduced in size to the smallest possible dimensions 
without interfering with the proper standard measurements. It is four feet, ten inches wide, 
three feet, eleven inches deep (including pedal keys and bench) and three feet, eight inches 
high. | 
There are a number of different tonal designs, the basic organ being arranged to add addi- 
tional stops if desired and the voicing of these stops can be done ‘to meet individual acoustical 
requirements. | 
There is a minimum amount of preparation for the church to make for installation unde! 
average circumstances, for the principal requirement is access to electrical lines for the moto 
and sufficient space required for the organ. 


Despite these many features and the high quality of construction, the company explain: 
that the price of the instrument is very moderate. 
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flemorial Statue to Gold Star Mothers, 
over Design May Issue of the Expositor 


' This statue stands at the end of Memorial 
fall in the Centennial Building, Springfield, 
‘linois. The group was designed by Leon 
‘ermant, and the illustration was used through 
ie courtesy of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
= the State of Illinois. 

This for the information for readers who 
sire prints of the Statue, or plan to use the 
‘lustration in Church printing. 


q 
‘lag Dedication Service 


Guard of Honor With The American Flag 
3 young men). 

uard of Honor With The Church Flag: (3 
dung women). 

Organ Prelude 
Call to Worship: Dexology 
_ Invocation: Lord’s Prayer. 

The Apostles’ Creed. 

A Hymn: 82 “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
(mighty.” 

Quartet: “Recessional,” DeKoven. 

The Scriptures: I King 3: 1-10 

Soprano Solo: “Our God, Our Country and 
sur Flag,” MacHugh. 
| edication of Flags. 


-J— In the Name of the Father and of 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
stor—To the Glory of God and our spiritual enrich- 

ment. 
ng.— To Thee, we dedicate these flags. 
<stor—That all who enter this House of God may be 
reminded of the atoning life and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. _ 
jang.—To Thee, we dedicate this Church Flag 
stor—That all who worship here may be reminded 
of the religious freedom and tolerance for which 
} it stands. 
ing.— To Thee, we dedicate this American Flag. 
); stor—As a visible emblem that we serve Him who 
: said, “Follow me.” 
mg.— To Thee, we dedicate this Church Flag. 
|. stor—That it may always bring to our minds the 
watchful Providence of the God who guards the 
country for which it stands. 
mg.—-To Thee, we dedicate this American Flag. 
| stor—That its presence here may help to keep us 
close to Him in whom alone we have hope of 
life and happiness 
i ng.—To Thee, we dedicate this Church Flag. 
)stor—That constantly we may thank God for the 
sacrifical service of those who endured hard- 
ship and suffering to bring it into being. 
‘mg.— To Thee, we dedicate this American Flag. 
stor—That silently side by side during each service. 
they may remind us of our duty to God and 
Country, of the love of our Saviour and of the 
freedom of our nation. 
wey To Thee, we dedicate these flags.: 


DEDICATORY PRAYER 


jute to the Church Flag: 
| 


the Son, 


i! 


“TI pledge allegiance to my 
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flag and to the Saviour for whose kingdom it 
stands; one brotherhood uniting all mankind in 
service and love.” 

CONGREGATION SINGS: 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty. 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might; 
Great God, our King.” 

Salute to the American Flag: “I pledge allegiance to my 
flag and to the Republic for which it stands; One 
nation, indivisible, with Liberty and justice for alt 2 

“My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.” 


Children’s Services: “The Story of the Church 
Flag.” 

Sermon—‘‘The Religious Attitude of 

Abraham Lincoln,” (Text I Kings 3:7.) 

Prayer: Response. 

Offering—Offertory: 
herd,” Gaul. 


Dedication of congregation to Christian Citi- 


“The Lord is my Shep- 


zenship. 

Hymn, 659: “God of our fathers, whose 
almighty hand.” 

Benediction: Silent Prayer. 


Organ Postlude. 


y 

Natural Air Conditionaire 

The Reynolds Air Conditionaire shown here 
will be of interest to every preacher interested 
in keeping his congregation 
awake during the warm 
weather, and relaxed during 
the cold weather. 


It is recommended as me- 
chanically quiet, with variable 
speed control, and will be of especial interest 
to readers who are building and _ installing 
heating equipment. A special announcement 
will appear in the July issue by the Reynolds 
Company, Manufacturer of the Air Condi- 
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tionaire, but in the meantime any inquiries for 
information will be gladly forwarded to them 
from The Exrostror office. 


of “Tacky Leather Finish on Chancel Chairs” 
_and through the courtesy of The DeMoulin 
Brother & Company, Church Furniture Manu- 


facturers, we are advised that this trouble- 

of some matter may be remedied by applying 

Leather Dressing For Tacky Upholstery “Hyaline Dressing” recommended by their 

Rev. J. A. Tolle, Pastor of the Methodist tannery. Hyaline is reported to dry quickly, 
Church, Ft. Pierce, Florida, has the problem after applying with an ordinary swab. 


DEAGAN OPENS UNIQUE STUDIO 


Marking a rapidly mounting interest in Carillons — due largely to the need for spiritual 
strength in these critical times — J. C. Deagan, Inc., has just completed the only studio of its 
kind in existence. 


It is a Carillon studio in which the visitor may not only listen to the music of the no 
Carillon but study, at first hand, the interesting mechanism that has contributed so much to 
the beauty, carrying power and daily service of present-day tower bells. 


The new studio, designed by a nation- 
ally known industrial designer, over- 

the 
Architecturally its theme 
is one of restful dignity and beauty. 
A group of comfortable chairs and 


davenports afford a view, through large 


looks the spacious courtyard of 
Deagan plant. 


windows, of the courtyard, in the center 
of which has been mounted a complete, 
harmonically tuned Deagan Carillon, 
with its tubular bells gleaming in the 
sunlight or in the floodlights which pro- 


vide night-time illumination. 


Grouped about the studio are all the specially developed mechanical units which go to 
make up a complete Carillon installation. Through a glass panel the visitor observes the busil 
operating system of relays which, with the generator, translate ordinary current into the power 
ful impulse that operates the Electric Actions. A cut- -away model of an Electric Action demon; ’ 
strates the tremendous impact that it delivers to the chime—an impact which sets every ounce 
of the bell’s metal into vibration. 

From the operating mechanism, the visitor turns to the playing mechanism, the Westmin-. 
ster Chiming Device which punctuates the daytime hours with the quarter-hour cadence of} 
the Westminster peal; The Automatic Angelus, which, in Catholic churches, sounds the Angelus 
at precisely the proper times each day, and the Peal Player which permits the pastor to utiliz 
any number of the bells in his Carillon as a bell peal. 

Should the visitor be musically inclined, he may seat himself at the electric keyboard and) 
give full expression to his talents; or a Deagan staff Carilloneur will play the Carillon for him, 
with all of the inspiring effects (including two, three, four and five-part harmony) that harmonic} 
tuning makes possible. 

But it is in the Electric Player that the visitor finds interest; for it is this development.) 
which, more than any other, has made possible the daily service of Carillons. From a complete) 
library of producing rolls, one places a roll in the Electric Player, and sets the mechanism for a) 
certain time. As the hands of the control clock close upon the appointed hour, from the! 
Carillon in the courtyard there comes the rich, golden music of the composition one has selected 
real Carillon music, automatically played by the electrical impulses released by the perforations | 
in the hand-recorded reproducing rolls. lj 


, 
4 
i 
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An understanding of the operation 
nd function of Carillons should be 
vart of the education of anyone inter- 
‘sted in the welfare of- the church and 
‘he spiritual resources of his com- 
qunity. J. C. Deagan, Inc., not only 
xtend a special welcome to pastors and 
tganists, but suggest that they in turn 
ivite prominent members of their con- 
regation to visit the unique Carillon 
tudio whenever their travels carry 
nem to or through Chicago. In order 
) assure an interesting and instructive 
‘emonstration, however, the company 
uggests that reservations be made by 
slephone or by letter addressed to 
770 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 


ub 
vo Bible Blackout 


This attractive cut is made available to you 
y The American Bible Society, free for 
“inting in your Church Bulletins, local papers, 
iad parish papers. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, Chairman of the 
ational Sponsoring Committee for the cam- 
jaign to raise $150,000.00 with which to pro- 
}de Scriptures to those countries usually 
applied by foreign Bible Societies now en- 


imbered by the war, reports that arleady 
'230 Bibles, 23,454 N.T. and 70,864 Gospels 
ve been shipped to war prisoners in Ger- 
‘m camps and other places in Europe; 1,120 
Jles, 6,140 N.T. 15,700 Gospels to French 
angelical Churches in Southern France. 
ymy and Navy men are also being supplied. 
Requests for electros of the ‘illustration 
yuld be addressed to The American Bible 
tsiety, Bible House, Park Ave. and 57th 
feet, N. Y. C. 
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Presbyterians To Plan Cooperation In 
National Defense At 1941 Assembly 


The Assembly meets at St. Louis May 22- 
28. Dr. William Barrow Pugh, the Assembly’s 
Stated Clerk, forecasts “inclusive plans for a 
complete co-operation in National Defense 
and in solving other wartime problems to be 
adopted by the General Assembly, as the 
national and international situation will in- 
fluence practically every session of this year’s 
program. 

Dr. William Lindsay Young, president of 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri, the retir- 
ing Moderator will preside at this year’s 
Assembly. 


yt 


A Parish Memorial Service 

Rev. F. R. Riedel, Emanuel Evangelical 
Church, Union City, N. J., writes: 

Here is a memorial service which we used 
in our Church, and it proved very effective. 
Other readers may be interested in adapting it 
to their use. The names of the members 
(deceased) named in the program are nat- 
urally omitted. 


Three girls in angel costumes were stationed 
in the chancel during the service. On the 
communion table was one tall candle, directly 
in the middle and in front of the middle girl. 
Five candles were ranged in a row a little 
back from the tall candle, as the service was 
in commemoration of five members. 

The tall center candle was lighted by the 
center girl at the beginning of the service. 
During the service at the reading of the name 
of deceased, one of the young girls at the side, 
either right or left, handed the smaller candles 
to the center girl for lighting at the flame of 
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the tall candle, and then replaced it in posi- 
tion to remain through the service. 


Memorial Service 


Prelude 
Gloria Patri 
Opening sentence prayer 
Scripture 
Hymn: 
Pastoral prayer 
Choral response: Senior Choir 
Senior Choir selection 
Announcements and Offering 
Junior Choir selection 
Memorial Text: Hebrews 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 
Hymn: “I Am Thinking Today of That : 
Beautiful Land” . 
In Memoriam—(Name) (Lighting candle 
No. 1) 
Recited from 
torium 
And now from out the glory 
In living clouds of light, 
The old familiar faces come 
Beaming on our sight; 
The early lost, the early loved, 
The friends of long ago— 
Companions of our pilgrimage 
And conflicts here below. 
Minister: But now they desire a_ better 
country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore, « 
God is not ashamed to be called their 
God, for He hath prepared for them a 
7 city. 
| Congregation: For our conversation is in 
Heaven from whence we look for the 
Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


DUslon ete 


gallery in rear of audi- 


Ministers: 
So when life’s journey ends, 
Soul and body part like friends; 
No quarrels, no murmurs, no delay; 


A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 
In Memoriam—(Name) (Lighting second candle) 
Hymn 
Minister: And I heard a voice from Heaven, saying 


unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them. 

Congregation: Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall 
return and come with singing unto Zion; and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their heads; they shall 
obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and mourning 
shall flee away. 

Minister: Servant of God, well done! Thy glorious 
warfare’s past; the battle is fought, the race is won, 
and thou art crowned at last. 

In Memoriam: (Name) (Lighting 3rd candle) 

Hymn: ‘Face to Face,” verses 1, 2, and 4 

Minister: For I reckon that the sufferings of this pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us. 

Congregation: Then are they glad because they be quiet; 
so He bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

Minister: Let faith exalt her joyful voice, and now in 
triumph sing; O Grave, where is thy victory? And 
where, O Death, thy sting? 

In Memoriam: (Name) (Lighting 4th candle) 
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Hymn: 208 “It is Well with my Soul,” verses 1 and 

Minister: They shall not hunger nor thirst; neither shal 
the heat nor sun smite them: for He that hath mercy 
on them shall lead them, even by the springs of | 
water shall He guide them. | 

Congregation: Thou wilt show us the path of life; In 
Thy presence is fullness of joy; at Thy right |, | 
are pleasures forevermore. 

Minister: There is a land of pure delight where saints. 
immortal reign; Infinite day excludes the night, and 
pleasures banish pain. 

In Memoriam: (Name) (Lighting 5th candle) 

Minister: And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away. | 

Congregation: Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the | 
sons of God; therefore the world knoweth us not, 
because it knew Him not. 1 


Minister: Why do we mourn for dying friends? 
Or shake at death’s alarm? } 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to His arms. 
Poem: “Crossing the Bar’—Tennyson (Recited from 
gallery) | 
Solo | 
Remarks | 
Benediction | 
Postlude. 


Ji 
A Just and Durable Peace 


A booklet on the above subject, near and! 
dear to the heart of every sincere Christian) | 
may be secured from the Federal Council| 
of Churches. Address the Commission to Study] 
Bases for Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C.)) 
for a copy to use in your study group, singld | 
copies 10c, 100 copies or more 5c each| 
Church leaders in all sections of the country, 
are planning scores of meetings for the next 
few months to talk about what sort of a world 
is desired after the war is over. “A Just and 
Durable Peace” issued by the Commission 
will give you something to start with. ! 


ef 


Drink Bill Up $50,000,000 In | 
1940 (Calendar Year) j 


$50,000,000 greater for the calendar year 194()) 
as compared with the calendar year 1939) 
complete official reports now available indi- 
cate,” declares a statement issued by thé 
American Business Men’s Research Founda? 
tion. | 

For the twelve months, January to Decem: 
ber inclusive, 1940, the Government record 
show a 81 320, 751 gallons drop in beer sal 4 
This, homeves was only partially offset by 4 
hard liquor consumption gain of 6,342,006 
gallons, plus a 17 per cent upward swing 
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‘wine consumption, amounting to 13,000,000 
gallons more than the previous year total. 

_ Since January 1, 1941, beer sales have shot 
upward, with 6,789,000 net gallons gain for 
‘the first 60 days of the present year as com- 
pared with the January-February total for 
1940. Wines recorded a net gain of 860,000 
gallons for January of this year, later records 
‘not yet available. 

On the contrary, hard liquor has surprisingly 
shown a decreasing consumption, averaging a 
‘drop of more than 24,000 gallons a day for the 
first 60 days of 1941. (A total drop of 
1,452,574 gallons withdrawn for consumption 
‘between January 1 and March 1, 1941.) 

_ The foundation estimates that the total ex- 
oenditures for all alcoholic beverages in 1940 
were slightly greater than in 1939, totaling 
Pc smnately $3,284,898,266 in 1940 as com- 


MEMO RE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 1939-1940 


pared with $3,231,486,989 in the previous 
year, 1939. 

“This gain of $53,411,277 embraces in- 
creased expenditures for distilled liquor of 
$48,204,069.83 for the year; an increase of 
$45,796,190 for wine, which more than offset 
a $40,589,582 drop in expenditures for beer 
during the same period. 


“Per capita consumption of all alcoholic 
beverages in 1940 was 13.73 gallons com- 
pared with 13.92 gallons in 1939.” 


The total per capita cost, however, due to 
gains in sales of wines and distilled liquors, 
is slightly over that of the previous year. The 
estimated per capita cost in 1940 was $24.93 
as compared with $24.65 in 1939. 


From: American Business Men’s Research Foundation 


111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


CALENDAR YEARS (Legal Liquor Only) 


(Based upon U.S. Internal Revenue Report of withdrawals for consumption.) 


TOTAL CONSUMPTION (Gal.) 
TOTAL DRINK BILL 


CONSUMPTION DETAILED 


Distilled Total (Gal.) 
Domestic Distilled 
Imported Distilled 

Beer Total (Gal.) 


Beer Domestic 
Beer Imported 


Wines Total (Gal.) 


Domestic Wines 
Imported Wines 


DETAILED COST FIGURES 


Distilled Total Cost 


Domestic Distilled 
Imported Distilled 


Beer Total Cost 


Beer Domestic 
Beer Imported 


Wines Total Cost 


Domestic Wines 
Imported Wines 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
NODAL ber Oapitau (Gals) sae reels 


1939 
1,824,108,517 
$3,231,486,989.27 


1940 
1,812,351,161 
$3,284,898 266.96 


108,293,501 114,735,255 
96,779,101 103,264,249 
11,514,400 11,471,006 


1,638,382,295 
1,636,398 ,023 


1,607,061,544 
1,605,962,099 


1,984,272 1,099,445 
MARIE P NAS) 90,554,362.5 
73,395,822.6 86,937,165.5 

3,936,899 3,617,197 


$ 840,987,257.00 


725,843,257.50 
115,144,000.00 


$ 889,191,927.50 


774,481,867.50 
114,710,060.00 


2,976,408.00 


$ 276,569,874.10 


256,885,379.10 
19,684,495.00 


13.9234 


.8274 
12.506 
59 


$ 24.659 


6.419 
16.13 
2.11 


$2,073,340,275.21 
2,071,691,107.71 
1,649,167.50 

$ 322,366,064.25 


304,280,079.25 
18,085,985.00 
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THE Meedle's Eye 


CHARLES F. BANNING, D. D. 


(A Baccalaureate Address) 
Mark 10: 24-25. 


discover the New Testament that discov- 
ery would do one of two things. It would 
either wreck the church because its members 
would find it so difficult they would all with- 
draw, or it would redeem the church because 
its members would find it so glorious, so 
rewarding, that they would take it seriously 
and seek a new Christian experience rather 
than be satisfied with a Christian vocabulary. 
Exaggeration? Imagination? Radical? Let us 
look at just one neglected verse this morning. 
Jesus was teaching in Judea. A rich young 
man came running to ask how he might in- 
herit eternal life. He had already inherited a 
fortune and he was anxious to get all he could 
for nothing. Jesus first pointed him to the 
commandments. He was feeling him out. He 
was diagnosing the trouble. The young man 
passed the moral examination with a good 
score. No adultery, no stealing, no murder, 
no false witness; he had honored father and 
mother, he had loved his neighbor. We might 
want to ask some questions about some of 
these but we will give him credit for passing 
this initial examination 100 per cent. He was 
just about to burst with pride. He was on the 
point of outdoing the Pharisee. The balloon 
of his own importance was blown to the break- 
ing point. Then Jesus asked the crucial, last 
question of the examination, “Could you live 
and be happy without money? Would you be 
willing to give up your trust in money in 
order to enter the Kingdom of Heaven? Would 
you sell all this property you have and give 
the money to the needy? Then come and put 
your trust in me for happiness, security, com- 
fort and growth?” The young man flunked the 
last question. That brought his grade down 
below passing. He was sorrowful because he 
had failed life’s final examination. 


I: THE Christian church should ever really 


Then Jesus turned to his disciples and shak- 
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ing his head he said, “It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye than for a man 
who trusts in riches to enter the Kingdom ¢ 
Heaven.” | 
Jesus was not condemning the rich or thost| 

who had property. He did not so condems 
Matthew or Zaccheaus. This is not propa: 
ganda that can be used by the “have-nots” 

on their attack on the “haves.” What Jesus) 
said about those who put their trust in riches| 
applies to the beggar just as well as to the 
millionaire. If I say that I would be secure| 
and happy if I just had $100,000 that means) 
that I am putting my trust in riches. If we) 
say as a Church that if we had our big debt! 
paid and a quarter of a million dollars endow- 
ment then we could take our place as the 
leading Church on Broad Street, that would! 
indicate that we were putting our trust i 

riches. Jesus does not say the man or 
the institution that has wealth or property 
but those who put their trust in the power of] 
wealth. You cannot trust both God and 
wealth. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.’ 


I 

Why is it so hard for one who trusts weal 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven? 

1. It is always easier to count dollars th 
hopes. It is easier to fill your stomach with! 
steak and potatoes than your heart with faith, 
What you have is much easier to count thay 
what you are or expect to be. Getting some/| 
thing is more popular than doing something} 
The old theory that riches and property was 
God’s way of rewarding the faithful still pr 
vails. That is it prevails among the prospet 
ous. Those of us who do not have so much! 
property are not so sure of it. 

It was a hard.question for this young man 
to answer. He had money, influence, power 
comfort, friends and a place in society, al 
that his way of life prized and held dear: 
Jesus was asking him to give that up, to ente 
a new fellowship, to adopt a new way of life 
He was saying that so long as he had faith 
in material things he could not put his faitl 
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u spiritual things. The man who puts his 
tust in money may say, “God is our refuge 
ad strength,” but he does not mean it. 

2. It is hard because it means self-denial. 
» means lowering one’s standard of living. It 
,eans voluntary surrender. It means that you 
sep less for yourself in order that you may 
ive more for others. There are two ways to 
scure satisfaction. The first is that you get 
1ore and more property and money with 
‘hich to satisfy your desires. The second is 
jat you desire less and less. Now, if you are 
ne who wants more and more and cannot be 
appy unless you get it, then you are putting 
‘our trust in riches, in things. To enter the 
ingdom of God you must change your way 
f life. 

I know a wealthy family who for many 
ears never owned an automobile. Mr. Mont- 
-omery was an executive of an electric con- 
2m and went to and from his office. on the 
reet car. When he died he left an estate of 
Bee oninsicly $200,000. They never owned 
“2 automobile until his health became so poor 
‘nat the doctor forbade his riding on a street 
ar. They could not afford an automobile 
ecause they were giving so much money 
sway. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery were two 
,— the happiest, most victorious people I have 
-ver met. Mrs. Montgomery was president of 
ne Northern Baptist Convention. I read the 
cripture lesson this morming from her trans- 
jition of the New Testament. They had 
aoney. Their money did not have them. 

i Ill 
~ Now may I point out three very definite 

‘onclusions which come to us from this lesson 
aught by the Master: 

1. Either we possess goods or they possess 
s. It makes no difference whether it be $20 
er week or $500 per week. If I want money 
sr what money will do for me, then I am 
yusting money more than God. The farmer 
“ho raised crops and built bigger barns was 
ii right until he gave up to his goods and 
sade them his master. He put his trust in 
is crops. Then his soul was gone and Jesus 
alled him a fool. When a man has lost his 
oul, eating and drinking do not make merry. 
'; was not the possession of money, but loving 
ad trusting that money, that played havoc 
“ith his life. 

_ Where do we stand as a nation? A glance 
': the money spent for research in America 
» somewhat disturbing. It tells us where we 
yat our trust. It reveals where we are anxious 
» grow. The Rockefeller Foundation tells us 
‘sat one-half of the total amount of money 
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spent for research goes for industrial purposes. 
Of the remaining half, 50 per cent is spent 
on military problems. Of the remaining quar- 
ter the larger part is devoted to research in 
agriculture and biology. The little that re- 
mains is divided between medicine, health, 
and social science. Spiritual research does not 
appear in the list. If someone asks for definite 
proof of the materialistic character of our civi- 
lization, there it is. It is easier to get money 
in a Christian nation for research in the strato- 
sphere than it is for research in crime, poverty 
or evangelism. 

Wealth can be redemptive, can be Chris- 
tian, can be a power for righteousness so long 
as it remains the slave and not the master; 
the means and not the end. The Kingdom of 
God must be the end and must be put first. 
When an individual or a family cannot con- 
tribute to the poor and needy, cannot pay 
their share of the work of the Church because 
they need the money for their own use, the 
pastor’s heart is always heavy. It means that 
they are putting their trust in money and some 
day they will be surprised that a camel cannot 
go through the eye of a needle. Then, they 
too, even though they profess to be Christian, 
will learn that Jesus was no idle dreamer. If 
some members of the Church ever learn this 
lesson it will disturb them greatly. 


2. Jesus was always concerned about the 
quality of life. Men are inclined to judge each 
other on the basis of what they have. Jesus 
judges men by what they are. Barnabas was 
a man who sold all his property and gave the 
proceeds to the new fellowship of the early 
church to help support the poor Christians. 
You may criticize the economics of that New 
Testament experiment. You may say that they 
were mistaken and that their experiment in 
Christian communism failed. That is true. 
They shared distribution but not production. 
That was their mistake. But let me remind 
you that Barnabas thereafter became one of 
the greatest men of the church. He it was 
who saved the apostle Paul and John Mark 
for the Christian cause. 


8. The Christian life is not supposed to be 
a comfortable life. It ought never to be so. 
The young man who came to Jesus had earthly 
security and wealth. He came to add heay- 
enly security. He wanted to be safe at every 
point without its costing him anything. Many 
people today who are trying to live the Chris- 
tian life without sacrifice, without its costing 
them anything, will some day find that they 
too will go away sorrowful. Jesus said that 
anyone who was to be his disciple must say 
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no to the itch for money, must say no to 
the appeal of wealth, say no to the desire to 
live a convenient, comfortable life and must 
assume responsibility, bear a cross, sacrifice. 
A Christian says no to his own desire so that 
he may say yes to someone’s need. Perhaps 
he wears last year’s coat so that Chinese chil- 
dren may have food and may live. He says 
no to his desire to see every movie that comes 
to the city so that he may say yes to the 
appeal to do his share in spreading the good 
news of the kingdom. There is the test of 
a Christian. Do you say no to yourself or to 
the cry of need? 

Paul told those comfort seeking Christians 
in Corinth that even though Jesus was rich he 
became poor in order that they might become 
rich. If you think Paul was talking about 
money, then you have missed the whole mean- 
ing of the New Testament. Voluntary self- 
denial is the only program that will bring 
peace, happiness and spiritual conquest. Save 
yourself and you lose yourself is Christ’s 
warning. 

That man, that church, that denomination, 
that nation which tries to live alone, tries to 
live for itself, tries to withdraw from human 
need, thinks only of its own convenience and 
pleasure, soon dies of dry-rot, soon becomes 
a rich fool. That man or family or Church or 
nation which lives for service, for usefulness, 
which denies its own selfish desire that others 
may share, grows and lives abundantly. Sacri- 
fice brings salvation. Selfishness brings dam- 
nation. That is true both for this life and for 


the life to come. You may just as well try to 
force a camel through a needle’s eye as to 
try to attain salvation and keep your selfish | 
motives. When some members of our protes- | 
tant churches learn this lesson, as they will | 
some day, they will be greatly disturbed. 

The erection of Solomon’s temple was the | 
outstanding event of Hebrew history. 183,660 
men worked on that temple for seven and one | 
half years. Cedar, olive, cypress and fir were 
added to gold, silver and precious stones. Vel- 
vet curtains and tapestries of the finest were 
used. At its dedication we are told that 22,- 
000 oxen and 120,000 sheep were sacrificed. 
Solomon was there with a bodyguard of 500 | 
men, each carrying a gold shield. eee | 
the one thing which gave Solomon’s temple || 
its significance was the old Ark of the Cov-) 
enant, the Ark of the wilderness. The ark was, 
old and was of little comparative money value. | 
It was the old Ark that gave the new temple | 
its true meaning. 

So in our day it is not our wealth, our edu- 
cation, our comfort that makes our lives 
worthwhile. The cross is our Ark of the Cov-'. 
enant. Unless one has a cross, voluntary self- || 
denial in his life, he will be like the rich young 
man and pass sorrowfully out of the picture. |) 
That young man was never heard from again. 
Unless we are willing to take upon ourselves), 
His cross, we cannot claim His salvation. It | 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a man who puts his trust in | 
riches to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


MAN and the &arth 


ERVIN C. TIPTON 


“God said, ‘replenish the earth and subdue it.” 
Gen. 1:28. 

N THE spring of 1938 we visited the 
| Hevecn Planetarium in New York City, 

and as we entered the building they gave 
us a folder on which there was a cross section 
blue-print of the planetarium and above it 
were these striking words: “The Hayden Plan- 
etarium, where man controls the universe!” 

Does man control the universe? Well, he 
does in the Hayden Planetarium, but that is 
only an infinitesimal speck on God’s universe. 
There by the touch of the finger, man shifts 
the planets of the heavens as though they 
were chessmen on a board. There one can 
take a trip to the moon or to Mars on a 
rocket-ship as easily as one can take the bus to 
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the city, and you are there in a fraction of) 
a minute. There, before your eyes, are en-) 
acted in a few minutes the tales of the stars 
that God has taken millions of years to chart. 

Did not God say to the first man, “replenish | 
the earth and subdue it”? “Subdue the earth?”) 
This age of science and the machine is the) 
most wonderful age the world has ever wit-) 
nessed. 


Through science, life has been made phys-| 
ically easier for rich and poor alike. The 
standards of living have been immeasurably 
increased. In 1900, in the United States, 
there were no radios, only one family in seven, 
had a_ bathtub. Today, two-thirds or more 
of the families of the nation have bathtubs. 
Almost as many own automobiles, and over 
80 per cent of the people own radios. 


| 
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_ Just how far has man gone in subduing 
ne earth? 
. He has subdued the land 
_ Man, today, has learned more about the 
arth than any age of man that has ever 
welt upon it. He has learned how to grow 
iore varieties of food and grain and shrubs 
‘lan any age in the world’s history; in fact, 
se has made the land produce so much food 
‘nat he had to go out and plow some of it 
nder. He has raised so much pork and beef 
m the land that he had to go out and destroy 
ome of it. He has raised so much fruit on it 
at he had to dig great holes in the ground 
nd bury the surplus. 
_ He has built super-highways upon which 
‘e can travel by automobile at more than 100 
niles per hour. He has built the fastest trains 
‘ne world has ever seen. He has made trac- 
ors whereby he can cultivate thousands of 
“res. He has built bridges, built them longer, 
‘igher and stronger than ever before. He has 
yuilt dams that keep back the torrents of the 
‘ountains, and the floods of the valleys. He 
fas made great lakes covering millions of 
teres, and with the power of water-falls he 
as produced millions of volts of electricity. 
Te has thrown walls of concrete across can- 
‘ons and walled up waters that water the 
“eserts and make them bloom as the rose. 
Man has gone down into the depths of the 
arth and tapped its great reservoirs of oil 
‘nd gas. He has dug into her stream-beds 
nd hillsides and taken out her gold and sil- 
er. He has taken out so much that he has 
vad to dig a new hole and put some of it 
sack. He has tunnelled through mountains 
nd under rivers. He has thrown ribbons of 
teel across continents upon which men travel 
‘tt ease. He has cut huge canals across plains 
nd mountains and joined ocean to ocean. 
He has scaled the earth’s highest peaks. He 
‘as cut a path for the rivers and made them 
flow therein. He has built skyscrapers that 
ower 1160 feet into the air. He has produced 
jrmored cars and tanks that will travel as 
‘ast as automobiles. He has produced long- 
ange guns that will shoot fifty miles. He has 
-roduced the most deadly weapons and explo- 
‘ives in the history of warfare, and with them 
»e can conquer nations overnight, and destroy 
‘owns and cities in a matter of hours. Yes, 
nan has pretty nearly subdued the earth. 
1. He has subdued the water 
He sails the seven seas. He has built pas- 
penger vessels that are little less than floating 
ities, and with them he crosses the widest 
»ceans in a few days. He has built warships 
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that are nothing less than floating fortresses. 
He has built submarines that cruise the oceans 
beneath the waves, unseen, steal into any har- 
bor and sink enemy shipping and troop trans- 
ports. They are unseen monsters that are the 
terror of the seas. Man has plumbed the 
depths of the ocean, laid telegraph cables on 
the ocean floor, reaching from one continent 
to another. He has harnessed the ocean tides 
and supplied power to great cities. He has 
wrested from the ocean’s bosom, ships and 
treasures which were thought her’s forever. He 
has wrested from her grasp her salts and min- 
erals, and has made her support the commerce 
of the world. Yes, man has pretty nearly sub- 
dued the water. 

Ill. Man has subdued the air 

With hydraulic power he has lifted every- 
thing from automobiles to skyscrapers. He 
has ascended into the stratosphere to an alti- 
tude of 54,450 feet, more than ten miles high, 
and he has flown around the world in less 
than eight days. He has produced planes that 
will fly 500 miles per hour. He has produced 
high flying fortresses that will fly across the 
ocean and return without landing. Man sends 
his voice around the world in seconds. He 
talks to his friends around the earth and he 
can see his neighbors fifty miles away. Man 
has searched the heavens and the stars until 
he knows every path in the sky and every 
star in its canopy. He knows the temperature, 
weight and composition of every planet in the 
heavens. Yes, man pretty nearly controls and 
subdues the air. Dr. Compton, of Chicago 
University says, “God is slowly but surely 
transferring the control of this world onto our 
shoulders.” And Dr. Scherer says, “Side bv 
side with God, we shape the world.” 

IV. Has man learned self-control? 

But with all the things man has learned to 
control and subdue, he has not yet learned 
the art of subduing himself, his own desires, 
his own passions, his own greed and selfish- 
ness. He still hates his fellowman. He still 
makes war. He still exploits his neighbor. He 
still allows slums and unemployment to exist. 
As Norman Vincent Peale of New York City 
says, “Of all the things we can manage, life 
is the one thing we can’t manage.” 

Five thousand years from now the inhabi- 
tants who dig up the capsule that Westing- 
house buried on the site of the New York 
World’s Fair, will find therein a testimony by 
Dr. Albert Einstein on how little man _ has 
learned to subdue himself. In it he says, “Our 
time is rich in inventive minds, the inventions 
of which facilitate our lives considerably. We 
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are crossing the seas by power, and utilizing 
power also in order to relieve humanity from 
all tiring muscular work. We have learned to 
fly, we are able to send messages and news 
without difficulty over the entire world 
through electric waves.” 

“However, the production and distribution 
of commodities is entirely unorganized, so 
that everybody must live in fear of being elim- 
inated from the economic cycle, in this way 
suffering for the want of everything. Further- 
more, people living in different countries kill 
each other at irregular intervals, so that also 
for this reason, anyone who thinks about the 
future must know that the intelligence and 
character of the masses are incomparably 
lower than the intelligence and character of 
the few who produce something valuable. 

Henry C. Link says, “Through science man- 
kind has achieved a miraculous power over 
physical things, but at the expense of a de- 
creasing power over himself.” “Men’s bodies,” 
he says, “now soar through the heavens but 
their spirits still drag the ground.” 

Today millions are out of work, and mil- 
lions are on relief. Machines do in minutes 
what man used to do in days. In the shoe 
industry 100 machines now do what 25,000 
men used to do. Formerly, a_brick-maker 
made 450 bricks in 80 hours; now a machine 
makes 40,000 bricks in the same hour. A 
glass-blower with two aids used to produce 
500 incandescent bulbs in an eight-hour day, 
a new machine now turns out 500 bulbs a 
minute, and so the machine goes on to sup- 
plant men. 

But what about the future? Discoveries now 
being made foreshadow new products and 
changes that will revolutionize the future. Re- 
search indicates that some day we may warm 
our homes by rays. With them it is already 
possible to boil an egg inside a flask of water 
perched on a cake of ice. They have already 
made cloth and glass out of milk. They are 
bombarding the atom and who knows what 
power may one day be released. Cheap, abun- 
dant solar power may some day change the 
Sahara, Arabian, and Palestinian deserts into 
thickly populated gardens. Some day our own 
arid west may be irrigated and fertilized by 
the sun that now curses it, and nations may 
some day fight and scramble, not for coal, 
iron, and oil, but for control of the great sun- 
lit desert places. 

Bruce Bliven, in Reader’s Digest, points out 
the fact that most wars nowadays are caused 
by the struggle for natural resources many of 
which we are already able to produce arti- 
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ficially in the laboratory. “It is always stupid,’ | 
he says, “for men to kill each other; and it | 
becomes doubly foolish when they do so fol 
things they can abundantly obtain in other 
ways.” 

Thus, man through science, goes on to sub- 
due the earth. There are two views consider- | 
ing science. It is an instrument that will serve | 
any master who can push the right buttons, 
It has no purpose in itself, no heart, no char-. 
acter, no social control. It takes on the char- 
acter of those who push the buttons that con-_ 
trol it. If uncontrolled greed, selfishness, and | 
evil is allowed to continue to press the buttons, 
there is grave danger that science will destroy | 
civilization and itself. Despots, economic and | 
political, can use this power and are doing so, 
as in the case of Hitler and Mussolini. “Science | 
plays into the hands of those who would abuse 
it, as well as those who would protect it.” 
Science is concerned only with the facts, the) 
cold facts, it has no heart, no ideals, no prin- | 
ciples, and morals, except those given it by | 
those who control it. Science needs a master, | 
It is man’s duty to see that its master is con- || 
trolled by the spirit of the Lord. ! 

We are trying to make the world better by) 
everything but love, and only love can feed|! 
the souls of men; only love gives a cup of 
cold water; only love visits the sick and in 
prison; only love can build a better place in) 
which to live; only love can defeat war and) 
hatred; only love will overcome the worlda] 
only love will subdue the land, the ocean, the | 
air and man. 


Walter B. Pitkin, in an article titled, “Before 
I'm Eighty,” said that he wanted most of all) 
to gain a new insight into human nature and 
witness a thousand experiments with the)! 
chemicals that control character and help fin 
the substance that can clear befuddled minds, 
and bring caution to the reckless, life’s sparkle | 
to the listless, zeal to the shirkers, and hon-)) 
esty to crooked souls. I wonder if he ever | 
tried that magic potion, God’s love. In closing, | 
his article ee says, “For me, life can hold no) 
higher adventure than to see man learn to) 
control his own nature as he now controls th 
atoms.” May God hasten that day when man)! 
has learned to control or subdue his own | 
nature. That day will never come until man) 
unwillingly submits his will to the will of 
God. For what will it profit man if he learns 
to control the universe and cannot control his 
own soul? . 


“We are all blind until we see that in the human plan; 
Nothing is worth the making if it does not make ee 
man,” 
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Protect yourself against the’rising tide of 
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CLOWNING THROUGH LIFE 


IVAN H. HAGEDORN | 


Suggested as a Commencement Address 


Man’s Busy life is . . . but a phantom, making 
an empty ado.” (Ps. 39: 6 Moffatt) 


NCE again the tinsel and the saw-dust 
() of the Big Top is with us. It unlooses 

a gay and magnificent world of make- 
believe. Not the least among the attractions 
offered are the clowns. Their dead-white faces, 
beet-red noses, dunce caps and the huge 
ruffles never fail to make the youngsters shout 
and dance with glee. 


Our Psalmist suggests “clowns” of another 
order—“perennial” clowns with lives full of the 
whirl of activity but whose sum total adds up 
to zero—“Phantoms, making an empty ado.” 
Who are these perennial clowns to whom I 
allude? It is often said that if you see one 
circus you have seen them all. That is the 
truth. Even the buffoons of the Big Top, the 
jesters who convulse us with laughter with 
some baffling, mechanical trick, or some par- 
ticularly clever stunt realize their “slap-stick” 
grows monotonous if witnessed too frequently. 
What then of the “perennial clowns’—who are 
they and how can they expect to get by with 
their “stuff”? 

I 


They are the people who are without goals 
or ideals in life. In India, men write after 
their names, “Failed, B.A.,” or “Failed M.A.” 
They are not proud of their failures, but they 
wish others to know they tried to win a cov- 
eted honor. Far better is it to go after some- 
thing worthwhile and fall short than to fritter 
life away upon marks pitched too low. 

A. C. Gilbert recalls a man who had the 
funniest looking, rabbit-hungry dog you ever 
saw. The big hound was called “Otto.” He 
was a mixture of St. Bernard and Great Dane, 
as big as a calf, and it was a mystery to the 
townspeople why a dog of his ancestry should 
take up rabbit-hunting. One day, he was 
harnessed to a box sled, taking little Wally 
Peterson home. A rabbit jumped out of a 
grass hummock and then the fun began. Otto 
let out a bellow and for the next twenty 
minutes completely forgot his job for the day. 
He gave Wally a ride the boy never forgot; 
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started a team of horses on a runaway; upset 
the Baptist minister going through the park; 
almost went through the thin ice on the river, 
and then didn’t get the rabbit after all. There 
are many who go after the picayunish things 
of life, just like Otto went after the rabbit. 
A great measure of their work and energy is 
squandered upon work and play that has little — 
bearing upon the real business of life. And | 
what is more, such lives play havoc with the | 
lives of others. 
a | 

There are many living phantom lives be- 
cause their lives are devoid of inner resources. 
For example, they reveal a total indifference 
to the Word of God. Amos, in his day, 
warned against the weariness which had be- | 
fallen the people with reference to the ordi- | 
nances of God. (Amos 6:1-8) The warning | 
is just as applicable today. 
What “clowns” people are who never take | 
time to find out what Jesus Christ expects of | 
them, because they never turn to the Scrip- 
tures. How can they hope to obey Him, if | 
they have only a vague, uncertain knowledge 
of His commands? (Proverbs 3:18-26) Jenny | 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, thirty-seven 
years before her death, left a concert tour 
when she was at the very height of the world’s 
acclaim. She was found at a quiet seashore 
resort, with her Bible by her side. When she 
was asked why she left the stage so abruptly, | 
she replied: “Because every day it made me | 
think less and less of that,” pointing toward 
the Bible, “and nothing at all of that,” point 
ing toward the glorious sunset. 
Instead, many pour poison into their sys- | 
tems. The experience of Bennett Hoffman is | 
in point. His professor gave him three books | 
to read—one volume by Spinoza, another by | 
Schopenhauer, and a third by Nietzsche, and | 
as a consequence Bennett lived fourteen years | 
without God, without the Bible, and without 
faith. He testifies, “When I read those books, 
it was just like the boys overseas who went | 
over the top and first ran into poison gas. | 
They did not know what it was. They had| 
no gas-masks, and when the poison was in-) 
haled, it began to burn them up and they) 
died horrible deaths. I was like that. I sucked 
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Give this Book 
‘o Each Couple 
You Marry 


—_JARMONY IN MARRIAGE emphasizes 

the need of maintaining personal attrac- 
veness, mutual helpfulness, courtesy, con- 
‘olled emotions, mutual recreational inter- 
sts, and continued affection. It concludes 
vith a chapter on PATHWAYS TO SPIR- 
TUAL HARMONY, thus lifting the whole 
aarriage relationship to the plane where 
lone abiding peace and marital happiness 


| 
an. be found. / 
H 


Hundreds of progressive ministers are 
iving a copy to the wife or husband, be-j 
‘ause it contains just the information which} 
‘ey wish to impart to each of them. é 


t 
| 


yf 
HARMONY IN MARRIAGE was prepared by 
‘ev. Leland Foster Wood, well-known church leader, ' 
“ho is Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
‘arriage and the Home of the Federal Council of 
ie Churches of Christ in America, and Dr. Robert 
, Dickinson, noted gynecologist. 


This vital volume is helping thousands of wedded 
‘ad engaged couples; it is warmly endorsed by press, 
jalpit and laity, including Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
4e Ohio State Medical Journal, Dr. Josephine L. 
sirce of the General Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
ind Bishop Herman Page of Detroit, who says: “It 
4ems the best book of the kind that has appeared.” 


Couples whom you start in life together can ponder 
‘private the wise, friendly counsel of HARMONY 
'Y MARRIAGE, and learn much of abiding value 
sat might be embarrassing even from the best-in- 
tioned pastor. Older couples who have met stormy 
eeather on their marital voyage may find in HAR- 
“ONY IN MARRIAGE just the saving word to set 
4em back on a straight course to happiness. 


ou Pay Nothing Unless Satisfied 


- You must see this book to appreciate it, and the 
\4blishers offer you the privilege of examining HAR- 
ONY IN MARRIAGE with no advance payment or 
ligation. If it lives up to the many fine tributes it 
4s received, you send ONLY 75 cents for the beauti- 
‘1 presentation edition, bound in white leatherette, 
fad attractively boxed, with a marriage certificate. 
“therwise return the book in 5 days and you will owe 
‘othing. ; 
: Don’t miss this opportunity to 
see for yourself how HARMONY 
IN MARRIAGE can bring greater 
happiness to couples who seek 
your marital advice. Your signa- 
ture on the coupon below NOW 
may do great good. Sign and mail 
the coupon at once, to bring HAR- 
MONY IN MARRIAGE to you 
for free examination. (Special low- 
er prices available on orders of 
five or more copies). 


| ‘Dr. POLING says: 
“* “Harmony in 
| Marriage’ should 
je most helpful 
0 young men 
| pond young women 
| {bout to be mar- 


Marriage Problems Discussed 
in ‘Harmony in Marriage” 


Sex Differences Under- 
stood 


Maturing of Love 
Partnership in Daily 
} 


Work The Honeymoon 
Maintaining Personal Sexual Union 
Attractiveness Overcoming Sexual 
Courtesy at Home Difficulties 
Continuing to Be Lovers Emotional Upsets 
Financial Team-Work What About Incompati- 
Physical Harmony bility? 


Birth Regulation and 
Birth Release 

A Favorable Atmosphere 
for Children 


% The Deeper Meaning of 


= 
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= Ez A Sacred Undertaking 
= =~ Religion Shared in the 
= = Home 


Spiritual Harmony 
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in the poison gas of atheism, rationalism, 
and higher criticism.” It is little wonder that 
the nations who have drunk down so much 
poison of this kind are today waging a ruth- 
less war against the Christian Church. 

III 

They, too, are perennial clowns who are 
oblivious to the fact that the seeds of frivolity 
they sow will at last produce a sorry harvest. 
Many years ago, one of the English princes 
in some kind of ceremony was scattering 
handfuls of wheat. A sentimental admirer 
caught a grain, as it fell from the prince’s 
hand. He planted it, and then planted the 
increase. In a very few seasons, it had multi- 
plied itself into enough to sow twenty-four 
acres. Yes, seed sown carefully or carelessly 
is bound to bring forth after its kind. Euripi- 
des wisely warns, “Whoso neglects learning in 
youth loses the past and is dead to the future.” 
But clowns go on wasting their vital years of 
youth. “Where is this hell you blather so 
much about?” a careless and wanton youth 
once asked a man of God. “At the end of 
your misspent life,” was the truthful answer. 

IV 

They are “clowns” too who think they can 
get something for nothing. They are of that 
breed who sidestep the time, patience and 
work which are the prices we must pay for 
the worthwhile things. Henry Ford said a true 
thing the other day, “Better days will come 
when men are again willing to work for the 
true values of life.” A great writer, advising 
a class of youth, ambitious to wield the pen 
with dexterity said: “The art of writing is the 
art of applying the seat of the pants to the 
seat of the chair.” 

A stranger knocked at a man’s door and 
told him of a fortune to be made. “Um,” said 
the man. “It appears that considerable effort 
will be involved.” “Oh, yes,” said the stran- 
ger, “you will pass through many sleepless 
nights, and toilsome days.” Said the man, 
“And who are you?” “I am Opportunity,” was 
the answer. “You call yourself Opportunity, 
but you look like hard work to me,” and he 
slammed the door. It is a truism, “We get 
from people what we give. We find in them 
what we bring. And life itself yields what we 
put into it.” 

Vv 

The perennial clowns are they who neglect 
the profoundest questions of life and let them 
go unanswered. 

Who and what am IP What is my real busi- 
ness here, and where am I going? There is 
no better approach to these fundamental ques- 
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tions than through the Cross of Christ. The 
contemplation of the sufferings of the Son of 
God in large measure brings the answers. 
When we once realize, “We are not redeemed _ 
with corruptible things, as silver or gold, but 
with the very precious blood of Christ,” we | 
conclude somehow that we must live our lives 
upon that higher plane, not unto self but unto — 
God. 

VI 


And who can deny that they are clowns 
who try to wise-crack while the world smoul- 
ders and burns? With distress and perplexity 
and war so widespread, certainly only clowns 
and buffoons can frolic and dance in the 
shadow of such stark tragedy. Higher souls | 
will respond to the demand for sacrificial liy- | 
ing. Would that there were more of that | 
spirit in the world, as is found in that brave’ 
heart of Japan, Kagawa. What matters most. 
to him in his persistent identification of him- | 
self with the poor. All the while he mingles 
with the privileged classes in many lands, his | 
mind continually returns to the slums of Kobe | 
where he serves his Christ. “What business | 
have you bringing me here?” he once de-'| 
manded of those who had arranged a great || 
dinner in his honor in one of Washington’s | 
most glittering hotels. “I don’t like this place. || 
I don’t belong here. I belong to the slums.” 

Jacob Riis might have “clowned through|| 
life,” but he set himself to improve the living 
conditions of the poor of New York tenement 
sections. Nor did he rest until the dirty tene- 
ments were torn down and replaced with | 
modern buildings which could be kept clean. | 
His heart rejoiced’ when little lives stunted by) 
their bad living conditions at last were ac-) 
corded the right to dance in the sunlight in)’ 
parks he had been instrumental in providing.) 
He worked upon the basis that good citizens)) 
could not be made out of children who were | 
allowed no joy in their lives. 

History has rendered the verdict against a 
Nero who could fiddle while Rome burned. 
What will history’s verdict be on your life?) 
Are you clowning through life? | 


i 


of 
Get Up and Set-Up 


The original word for “train” is gumnazo 
from which the term “gymnasium” is derived. | 
But suppose that the Yankees in their desire 
for a Fourth World’s Pennant, like so many 
Christians, depended on their training in bed, | 
listening to the “one-two-three-four” count of 
a morning radio “set-up” exercise? 
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3OD MEETS HUMAN NEEDS 


DARWIN X. GASS 
St. John 6;1-14. 


HE feeding of the five thousand has ever 
been a favorite story among those who, 
throughout the centuries, have been 
ralled Christians. Not only is the story beauti- 
‘ul, bringing a sense of satisfaction to those 
n search of divine beauty, but its implications 
as to the conditions under which God meets 
yur many needs are daring and demanding. 
We may not be particularly impressed with 
the original motives which prompted the mul- 
itude to seek Jesus on this occasion—they 
“ollowed him because of the miracles which 
ne did on them that were diseased. Considered 
m the light of Jesus’ insistence that his chief 
durpose was to preach, and his pronounced 
desire to avoid publicity as a miracle worker, 
he urge that led them to him was not in 
hnarmony with his wishes. But we dare not 
ye too severe in our criticism. The original 
‘motives of men are often out of harmony with 
“he nobility of the work which they do. As 
lnas often been pointed out, discovery that the 
sriginal motive was unsound should not lead 
4 man to serve a “cease and desist” order 
‘apon himself. Rather, such a discovery should 
‘pring a man to his knees, that there he might 
iHédedicate himself to the goal of his labors. 
\We rejoice in the experience of the five thou- 
‘sand because they accepted the ministrations 
‘of Jesus, and found in him the bread of life, 
‘and were satisfied. Not only were they satis- 
‘ied, but of his bounty much remained. The 
stream of his goodness is without end to those 
| seek his grace. 


| When Jesus lifted up his eyes and beheld 
| he multitude, he was impressed with their 
‘aeed. In their need, we are at one with them. 
‘ohn the Baptist had been beheaded. The 
‘prophetic spirit had given way to superficial- 
ities in their accepted religious institutions. 
They were as sheep without a shepherd. 
Spiritually, they were in a state of poverty. 
Fesus, turning to Philip, asked, “Whence shall 
we buy bread, that these may eat?” Not only 
did Jesus use their physical need as an avenue 
to lay bare their spiritual need, but he set 
Philip to thinking. Likewise our ever-present 
»ohysical needs should serve to remind us of 
‘pur never-ceasing spiritual needs. Many are in 
‘need of physical comforts beyond what they 
‘nave put aside in store. Even greater numbers 
re in need of the bread which cometh down 
‘rom heaven, of which there is an abundance 
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HE two things you’ve wanted are now yours— 
with RCA Victor Golden Voice sound. Speaking 
ease for yourself, listening ease for your congregation. 
An RCA Victor Sound System in your church 
puts an end to voice strain. With it you can speak 
in natural tones with complete confidence that your 
audience will hear you clearly —no matter where 
they are seated in the church! 

Low in cost, RCA Victor Sound Systems are being 
installed in more and more churches each week, with- 
out in any way altering their dignified, reverent at- 
mosphere. Easy to operate, these systems provide 
remarkably clear reproduction, and with the world’s 
most experienced sound amplification company be- 
hind them, you can be sure of their dependability. 
Send coupon for further information. 
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to be had from the hand of Christ. The five 
thousand had tasted of that bread. Is it any 
wonder that they wanted to make Jesus their 
king? These facts should set us thinking. 

“Whence shall we buy bread?” Ah, but 
Jesus knew what he would do. He knew the 
answer to their problem. Just so, God knows 
the answer to our problems; He knows that 
within Himself there is sufficient to meet the 
needs of all. But He has given us minds, and 
expects us to think through our problems and 
needs at least part of the way. God knows the 
solution to our family problems, our national 
problems, and the problems of the interna- 
tional situation. He is willing to heal our 
wounds and grant us His peace, if we are 
willing to make smooth the highway over 
which He must travel. Too often the thoughts 
of man and of the world leave God in the 
forgotten or imprisoned background. If our 
study of the Old Testament teaches us nothing 
else, it should surely impress upon our minds 
the unchangeable truth that the nation which 
does not serve God must perish. God would 
have us think. 


Jesus set Philip to thinking. So Philip begins 
calculating. Forty dollars’ worth of bread 
would not be enough to give all a sufficient 
portion. Whether the apostles had that amount 
of money among themselves we do not know. 
It was a statement of physical reality. And, 
it must be added, a statement which did not 
take the presence of Jesus into consideration. 
Philip, like the others, was still a pupil—his 
understanding was none too highly developed 
at this stage of his discipleship. Calculations 
on that same basis are not unknown in this 
generation. We hear of balancing power, of 
conquering this group, and being neighborly 
with that group. In the personal lives of many 
there are calculations relative to physical 
needs—the spiritual is often forgotten or prob- 
ably provided for only with crumbs, instead of 
being given a prominent position. How alarm- 
ingly few are they who have made the King- 
dom of God the “pearl of great price” in their 
thinking! 


Andrew goes a step further. He takes inven- 
tory of what is available. There was present a 
lad who had five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. Even for one person, these would 
have made a poor meal. The awakening to 
what is available is a necessary step in both 
the story and in life. In themselves, the loaves 
and fishes were not sufficient to meet the 
need. But when touched by the spirit of 
Christ they proved to be more than sufficient. 
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\ 
What is available today to meet the needs of 
the world, to satisfy the needs of the soul, to 
bring freedom to our individual lives? As a 
nation we have wealth, natural resources, re- 
sources of mind, and opportunities for spiritual | 
advancement. Christ, and the spirit of love 
are here, as everywhere, available. More of 
the nation’s physical abundance needs the 
touch which made the loaves and fishes a 
source of satisfaction to the five thousand. | 
There are men and women available, ready to 
carry the message of Christ to the ends of the 
earth, and to the neglected areas of our own 
nation—a lack of dedicated wealth prevents 
great expansion in these spheres of Christian 
service. Also, the church has suffered from 
lack of consecrated souls. Every person hold- 
ing membership in the Church of Jesus Christ, | 
whether in pew or pulpit, has promised in 
the presence of God to seek to win others to| 
Christ. If all throughout the length and| 
breadth of Christendom were faithful in that 
vow, what a glorious institution the Church 
would be! Slowly we are awakening from our 
slumber. Soon there shall be more laborers in 
the vineyard. 


We believe that Jesus was God’s Represen- 
tative. Jesus portrays God. He shows us in his 
life and works what God is like. Is that gen-| 
eral conviction not also valid in interpreter 
the story of the feeding of the five thousand? | 
God will satisfy the needs of the world if we 
will give. Everyone of us is important, just 
as the lad in the story is important. The 
year 1941 has been set aside as Stewardship 
Year. The needs of the world demand a reded- 
ication of ourselves as stewards of God. If we 
give ourselves and our substance, God will) 
surely not be faithless. He will give us a 
united humanity. a united kingdom, a united 
Church. We dare not have faith in a less 
worthy end. Only men of vision can prepare | 
the way. The coming of God’s Kingdom on) 
earth waits for more to see in their soul’s eye | 
the vision experienced by St. John the Divine | 
on the isle of Patmos. Amid trials and per-| 
secutions such as are unknown to us, St. John | 
had the courage and the faith necessary to look | 
up and behold the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
city of God wherein dwelleth righteousness. | 
True, we will not see that day on earth. 
Instead, we suffer because of the failures of | 
those who have gone before us and who did | 
not share the visions of the great spiritual 
leaders throughout the ages. But there have 
been definite steps forward. Our duty is to 
be faithful stewards; so faithful that the world | 
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“ill be a better place because we lived in it. 
“he gift of the lad made possible the feeding 
f the five thousand. The mite cast into the 
smple treasury by the widow received the 
raises of Jesus, not because it was the largest 
ift, but because it was all she had, and be- 
ause she gave her heart with it. Let us not 
ide our talents in the earth, nor our light 
nder the bushel. Whatever light we have, 


let us share it that all may see. Whatever salt 
we may have, let us use it to season the life 
of the world. Whatever talents we may have, 
let us use them to bring increase for our 
Lord. Whatever possessions we may have by 
the grace of God, let us not withhold the por- 
tion necessary to the advancement of salvation 
among men. Let us remember the lad who 
gave five barley loaves and two small fishes! 


| More than 400 ministers have 
ll agree that there is no excuse 
‘Read what a few say: 


“The last issue of Troy Magazine was a beautiful 
iece of work. We received many fine compliments. We 
lyppreciate your promptness and your neatness.”—Rev. 
eV. E. Haggard, Troy, Ohio. 
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SHE CAN’T GO TO CHURCH 
BUT SHE CAN READ 


0 TONGUE can tell the joy and comfort 
| \ | that comes to the hearts of the aged, 

the shut-ins and those far away as 
through a local church paper they get a vision 
of the service in the church, and in fancy hear 
the inspiring voice of the minister. 

No pastor can truly be a minister to his flock 
and the community without a parish paper — 
the modern means of effectually, pleasantly 
and profitably reaching everybody in the com- 
munity. If you use our service you can make 
a parish paper a source of revenue for the 
church, rather than an expense. 


More Than 400 Agree 


been using our service from one to twenty years. 
for any church to distribute an inferior parish paper. 
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“Many favorable comments were heard in regard to 
the last issue of The Sunset Church News. I was ‘pleased 
with the fine workmanship. The value of The News is 
already evident in the interest manifested in our church.” 
Rev. H. P. Henderson, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


“The last issue of Watchman was beautiful, and well 
favorable remarks forth 
— Rev. 


nigh perfect. It brought many 
—especially the beautiful Art Cover.” 
Schramm, New Baltimore, Mich. 
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Or BIN Eas 


CLAUDE R. SHAVER, D.D. 


“What doest thou here, Elijah.” I Kings 19:9. 


These words came to an energetic, con- 
scientious worker at the close of a vacation. 
He had enjoyed a change, rest, quiet; but he 
lacked the finishing touch of divine presence 
and the broader vision, which later communion 
with God did impart. How many American 
vacations, week-end holidays, and other “rest” 
cures are deficient at this one point. 

I. Note that the divine wisdom encourages 
physical refreshment which truly refreshes; 
contrast the average rest periods which are 
often forms of dissipation—“week ends with a 
weak ending.” One does not need to travel far 
to refresh the body; if he is seeking true rest. 

11. The lament—“I can not afford to go 
abroad” may be answered by the opportunities 
for broadened spiritual horizons in their neigh- 
borly church. “Strength and beauty are in the 
sanctuary” (Ps. 96:6). Heart and mind activity 
here is better than the intellectual listlessness 
and soul sluggishness which characterize 
many American Sundays. Elijah lamented— 
“T only I am left” but he forgot the 7000. 

III. An enlightened insight into the larger 
purposes of God will quicken faith and in- 
tensify living. Elijah went back to the old 
battles with a new grip upon himself and a 
broadened horizon of service. There was also 
a new approach to the old problems, along 
with confidence in the unseen Presence. There 
is the instance of Lou Gehrig, Champion 
Batter, who came to Monday morning practice 
looking glum and depressed. Answering the 
sympathetic inquiry of his coach he said— 
“T am tired of living like an animal eating, 
sleeping and giving exhibitions; I need a 
church home;” and Lou found one. 


Duty vs. Privilege 


“We are unprofitable servants. We have done 
that which it was our duty to do.” Luke 
IANO: 

It is interesting to observe that the word 
“duty” occurs but this once in the recorded 
vocabulary of Jesus. Much more frequently 
emerges the idea of privilege in his relation to 
disciples—“Not servants . . . friends” (John 
15:15), “Children of God” (John 1:12), 
“Among you as he that serveth” (Luke 22:17). 

I. Read this parable by contrast with Ch. 
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12; where faithfulness is emphasized as a} 
matter of honor, rather than on the lower | 
commercial basis of servitude; also John the } 
Baptist’s privilege with one—“The latchet of | 
whose shoes, I am not worthy to unloose.” The 
old black mammy in the O’Hara family (Gone | 
With the Wind) regarded herself as a mem- 
ber of the family, and labored accordingly. 
Browning’s French Soldier, who rushed to 
deliver a message to his chief, then falling 
dead at his feet. Yes, there are many finer 
relations than of “duty.” 

II. Democracy lifts citizenship to higher 
plane, than commercialized duty. Fear is the 
power wielding agent of dictators. The generals 
under Robt. E. Lee regarded themselves as a |) 
“Voluntary association of gentlemen.” Parable 
of two sons; one said “give me my legal rights,” | 
the other faithful one later heard—“All that I) 
have is thine.” Partnership rather than servitude 
should be the principle in democratic industry. 
Then wages will be secondary and _ service 
primary. “My yoke is easy” said Jesus. 

III. Duty, or wage idea, limits usefulness 
and stifles initiative. The bricklayers’ union re- 
stricts the production power of its members. | 
The student who is satisfied with a “passing | 
grade” never gets far in scholarship. The Wid- 
ow’s mite was greater than the hundreds of 
the wealthy. The boaster who could “give five 
dollars and never feel it” missed the real satis- 
faction of privilege. Contrast the fragrance of 
Mary’s ointment. 


of 


An Overlooked Point in Church Decoration 


“That they may adorn the doctrine of our God 
and Savior in all things.” Titus 2:10. 


This book of Titus is small in extent but 
large in the numerous points of practical im- 
port. In his time, “church decoration” had not | 
yet become the fine art of moulding stone and 
glass in cathedral proportions. Yet he empha- 
sizes that finer art of embellishment which 
Jesus taught when he said, “Let your light so 
shine that men may see.” 

I. Reminds us that the church is not a build- 
ing, but a group of illuminated personalities — 
standing in gracious harmony. There are dis- | 
mantled and crumbling cathedrals all over 
Europe; but their spiritual beauty is radiated 
today in concentration camps and on battle 
fields. 

II. Titus felt that Christian truth should be 
offered to the world in becoming bindings— 
“embossed” editions. Merchants have a max- 
im “Goods well displayed are half sold.” Peter 
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dvised “show forth the excellencies” (I Peter 
:9). Take pride in your merchandise. 

III. Yet the bindings ought never outshine 
ae inner truths. A traveler in Yosemite Valley 
Could not help discerning the spirit that is 
hind the beauty.” Paul (II Cor. 4:5, 6) was 
areful to preach not himself but “the light 
f os glory of God in the face of Jesus.” 

. “Make His Praise Glorious” (Ps. 62:2) 
vas once used as the title of a Gospel Song 
ook; which idea was fine; but all singing does 
ot measure up to that title. Churches may not 
ll be able to “adorn” the doctrine, either in 
qusic or buildings; and members may lack in 
aese accomplishments. Yet “beautiful” lives 
re found often in humblest fellowships. 
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jringing Christ to Others 
faterials: 


A piece of elastic about eighteen inches 
long 
Two pencils, one black and the other white 
A large white handkerchief and a piece of 
black material about the same size 
Yemonstration: 

_ Run an elastic up your sleeve and fasten 
‘me end to your vest and the other end to the 
ack pencil which you hold upright in your 
and. This pencil can be held naturally and 
} a such a way that the elastic is not visible. 

‘hrow the black material over the pencil so 

haat it drapes over the entire hand. When the 

/aaterial is removed the black pencil is still 
‘/nere. Now hold the white pencil beside the 

tne black one. Drape the white handkerchief 
: wer both pencils and while the hand is cov- 
red, release the black pencil and the elastic 
ill pull it up your sleeve. When the handker- 
\hief is removed only the white pencil remains. 

* the shirt sleeve is rolled up, under the coat, 
hhe black pencil will have less interference as 
| slides up the coat sleeve. 


‘tory: 

The people that live in the far places of the 
orld all have religion. Their religion is very 
‘auch different than the Christian religion. We 
“hristians know that many of them have the 
prong kind if religion. We send missionaries 
» them to bring them our Christ and the 
Vhristian religion. 


une, 1941 


| 


The Entire 
Congregation Responds 


TO THE 


Celestial 
Music 


of Cathedral Chimes 


Services are impressively enhanced by the 
clear bell tones of a good set of Chimes. 
As an organ accompaniment, or amplified 
and wafted into the neighborhood from the 
church tower, they are sure to make a fa- 
vorable impression on those within hearing. 


Another Recent Installation of 


Cathedral Chimes 


is this equipment at the GATE OF 
HEAVEN, Roman Catholic Church at 
South Boston, Massachusetts. 


Maas Chimes continue to win new friends 
for the churches where they are in use. 


Write for descriptive folder 


3015 CASITAS AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Many of them are very superstitious. What 
does superstition mean? If you believe that a 
rabbit’s foot or a horseshoe can bring you 
good luck then you are superstitious. Some 
think that walking under a ladder or break- 
ing a mirror will bring them bad luck. That 
is all foolishness; that is superstition. 

This black pencil stands for superstition. 
(Hold it upright) Superstition is black ignor- 
ance and that is why I chose a black pencil. 

In far away Arabia many believe that there 
is such a thing as an Evil Eye to hurt you. 
The Evil Eye is supposed to be able to cast 
a spell on you and bring you bad luck. Arab 
mothers are very much afraid of it. When 
they see a stranger coming they cover up their 
babies so he can’t send the Evil Eye to hurt 
their little ones. And the men think that they 
have to protect themselves from the Evil Eye 
in their business. To keep away the spell of 
the Evil Eye they wear old coins hanging 
from their ears and they carry holy ground 
in a bag trimmed with blue beads around the 
neck. 


That is superstition. They are so super- 
stitious because they have the wrong religion. 
Their religion keeps them that way. Their 
religion is as black as this cloth. (Drape it over 
the pencil and hand) They live under the 
black ignorance of their religion. 

In far away Japan there are large temples. 
If we could follow a Japanese worshipper into 
the temple, what would we see? Perhaps he 
may buy a prayer written on paper and then 
he would go to a big stone idol. Then he will 
put the paper into his mouth and chew it into 
a wet ball. Then kneeling he will bow until 
the forehead touches the floor. Finally, he will 
throw the wet ball at the idol. It the wet paper 
prayer sticks to the idol then the prayer will 
be answered but if it does not then the idol is 
displeased. That is superstition and those 
people are that way because of their religion. 


(Point to black material covering black 
pencil) We must give them a better religion 
than that. (Remove black material and place 
white pencil beside the black one) This white 
pencil stands for Christ. I chose a white pencil 
because Christ was pure and white in his 
heart. White also stands for light, and Christ 
is the light of the world. Our missionaries are 
sent to those superstitious people to bring 
them our Christ. And when Christ (point to 
white pencil) is placed next to their idols and 
superstition (point to black pencil) they will 
eventually disappear. 


We must bring our Christianity to them. 
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(Drape white handkerchief over both pencils 
and the hand) This handkerchief stands for 
Christianty which at its best is clean and 
white and pure against superstition. When we 
bring to people whose religion is wrong, our 
Christ and our Christianty their idols and 
superstitions will some day disappear alto- 
gether. (Release the black pencil and let it 
slide up the sleeve; remove white handkerchief; 
point to white pencil) They will worship our 
God as we know him through Christ. 


q 
Children of Many Colors (Children’s Day) 
Materials: 


Five crayons, white, black, yellow, red and 
brown 


Demonstration: 


Put these crayons into an open box on the 
table directly behind you. Have someone re- 
arrange the crayons in the box behind you to 
avoid the suspicion that they have been placed 
in consecutive order. Select a crayon with your 
hand behind your back and make a small mark 
upon your thumb-nail. With your hands still 
behind you wrap the crayon in a handkerchief. | 
Bring the wrapped crayon up to your fore- 
head in the hand that has the marked thumb- 
nail, at the same time noting the color of the | 
mark which will identify the crayon selected. 
The handkerchief against your forehead will 
give the impression that you are thinking hard 
to identify the crayon. You name the color 
and unwrap the crayon for their inspection. 
Story: 

(Perform demonstration with all five colors.) 
These five colored crayons represent children | 
whose skins are black, yellow, white, red and 
and brown. God did not want to make all 
people white. Do you like to look at pictures 
that are all white? You boys and girls like 
pictures that have many colors in them. You 
like red, black, brown, and all the other love- 
ly colors. God, too, likes many colors and that 
is why he made some people black, some 
yellow, some red, some brown and others 
white. The white people think that their color 
is the most beautiful, and the brown people 
think that their color is the best, and the same 
no doubt is true about the other colored 
people. But to God, one color is as beautiful 
as the others. 

There is a fine story told by Margaret Apple- 
garth which I want to tell you. The people of 
a certain community had just built a church. 
When the people came to see the new church 
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they all thought that it was very beautiful. But 
‘they said, “We need one thing more; we need 
shanging in the very front of our church where 
jeveryone can see it, a picture of Jesus bless- 
ing the little children.” So they went to the 
‘greatest artist and asked him to paint such a 
picture of Jesus with the little children. 
_ The artist worked hard for many days on 
‘the picture. At last it was finished. Jesus was 
iin the very center of the picture and around 
‘him were five children. Then the artist wrote a 
jletter to the people telling them that the 
jpicture was finished and that tomorrow they 
‘could come to see it. He was happy but tired 
and went to bed to get rest. 

| That night he had a dream. He dreamed that 
the heard someone at the picture. He hurried 
‘into the studio, and there he saw a stranger 
owith a brush in his hand painting on the 
picture. “Stop,” said the artist, “you are spoil- 
“ang my picture.” The stranger calmly said, 
“When I came into the room I saw that you 
d spoiled it yourself, so I am merely making 
sy You had five colors in your paint box, 


vwhy did you use only one? Who ever told you 
t 


at all children Jesus loves have white faces?” 


“But who are you?” asked the artist. The 
‘stranger said, “I am Jesus who said, ‘Suffer 
‘the little children to come unto me and forbid 
‘them not for of such is the kingdom of 


‘heaven.’” Then he disappeared. The artist 
\looked at the picture and saw that the stranger 
had painted the face of the one child yellow, 
(point to the colored crayon in your hand) 
‘another brown, another black, and still an- 
ther red, and the fifth one was white. The 
artist looked and looked at it, and he liked it 
‘more and more. Then he awoke, the sun was 
shining; it was a dream. 

He rushed into the studio and the picture 
‘was just as he had left it, with all faces white. 
{He knew that God had spoken to him in the 
‘dream. He took his brush and painted the face 
‘of the one child (point to the colored crayon) 
yellow, another brown, another black, an- 
other red, and the fifth one he left white. 
Then the people came to look at the picture, 
‘and they were well pleased. They hung it in 
‘the new church and said to one another, “It 
‘is a picture of Jesus with all the little children 
‘that belong to the heavenly Father's family.” 


[3 y 

‘Our Flag and Our Country 

Materials: . 

| An American Flag made of China silk 
Three strips of China silk of red, white and 

| blue 


4 
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TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTORS 


For brighter, more convenient projection of single and 
double frame filmstrips and 2”x2” slides. The versatile 
S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projectors are light weight, simple to 
operate, inexpensive, and range in size from 100 to 300 
watts. 


Select Visual Material 
from the S.V_E. Libraries 


These include Religious Picturols (35 mm. filmstrips) in 
single and double frame sizes and 2”x2"” Kodachrome 
slides of Religious art masterpieces. Picturols, other 
filmstrips, and 2”x2” Kodachrome slides can be easily 
shown by the famous S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projectors. 
Write today for literature on Kodachrome and Picgurol 
Libraries and S.V.E. Projectors. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept. 6TE, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SELECT 


ROYAL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Get the benefit of Royal’s 
32 years’ experience in 


making progressively better steel folding chairs. 


They’re designed for maximum 
comfort and enduring service 

. are convenient to handle... 
fold easily and quietly . .. are 
attractively finished in hard baked 
enamels. 


WE WANT YOU 
TO TRY ONE! 


Send for complete cata- 
log, then notify us which 
chair appeals to you. 
We'll ship it at our ex- 
pense for 30 days’ free 
trial. 

ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
173 N. Michigar. Ave , 
Dept L-3, Chicago 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 
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(Alternate ) 

The flag could be drawn and colored with 
crayons on a white paper napkin 

Another white napkin could be cut into three 
strips and these strips colored red, 
white, and blue respectively 


Demonstration: 


In your right hand hold the red, white and 
blue strips, spreading them enough so that 
each one is visible. The flag is crumpled in 
your right fist and is not visible because it is 
hidden behind the three strips. Now crumple 
the three strips into your left fist and at the 
same time spread out the flag and conceal the 
three strips in your left fist and behind the 
flag. To all appearances the three separate 
colors have been united to make our flag. 


Story: 


I hold in my hand three strips of cloth. One 
is red, the other white, and the third is blue. 
These are also the colors of our flag, the flag 
of the United States. The red stands for cour- 
age and sacrifice, the white for purity and 
peace and the blue for loyalty. 

Why don’t we have a flag of just one color? 
Because one color is not enough. We said red 
stands for courage and sacrifice. We like to 
see courage in people; people who are not 
afraid. George Washington and his soldiers 
fought hard to make our country free. They 
spent one cold winter in Valley Forge, many 
of the soldiers were sick and dying but they 
held out against the enemy. They had courage 
and made great sacrifices. But just courage and 
sacrifice is not enough. 

The white stands for purity and peace. 
When a piece of cloth becomes dirty and soiled, 
we wash it and it becomes clean and white. 
Americans should be clean and white at 
heart. Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” White also 
stands for peace. There should be no war at 
all. God said, “Thou shalt not kill.” We Ameri- 
cans should always work for peace. But purity 
and peace are not enough. 

The blue stands for loyalty. In this country 
we have our homes. On the soil of the United 
States grows the food that we eat. Our country 
gives us shelter and protection. It provides 
for our education. Here we are free to worship 
God as we think best. God has blessed our 
country. We should be loyal to it. Blue stands 
for loyalty but that alone is not enough. 

A flag all red is not what we want, nor one 
that is all white, nor one that is all blue. We 
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have all three colors in our flag. (Perform the 


\ 


} 
| 


trick) There is the flag of the United States; | 
red for courage and sacrifice, white for purity © 


and peace, and blue for loyalty. We need all. 


of these qualities to be good Americans. 
The forty-eight white stars in one corner 
of our flag represent the forty-eight states that 
make up our country. Each star represents a 
state. Why do we have stars in our flag, why 
not something else? Only God can make stars. 
God holds the stars together in the heavens. 
God is holding our forty-eight states together, 
and they altogether make one strong nation. 
These stars and stripes stand for our country 


which we love. But we must love our country — 
in the right way. We love our country but this 


does not mean that we should hate other 
nations. We should love God and our country. 
And when we love God, we cannot hate other 
nations. We love and respect our flag. Let us 
also respect the flags of other nations. 


x 
ESCAPING THE PRESSURE 
(Continued from page 306) 


apply to ourselves the Word which we so 
often quote for others, such as: “In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.” “But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 

Jesus apparently knew the secret. There 
was a world waiting for redemption, yet He 
arrived only when the fullness of time had 
come. There were sick and needy crowding 
to Him to take of His time and strength, yet 
He could withdraw to the desert places to 
rest and to spend time in communion with 
His Father. There were lost sheep of the 
House of Israel, yet He could spend a day at 
Bethany in the pleasant company of His inti- 
mate friends. 

He could do these things. But in what 
measure can we learn the lessonP How can 
we be so guided by His life that we shall 
be able in a growing degree to know where 
to draw the line regarding the questions, the 
problems, and the duties of life? 

Can He perchance give release from the 
bondage of uncertain duty and undefined re- 
sponsibility? Can He help the sincere and 
faithful pastor to know how to discriminate 
wisely and judge rightly, so that he may refuse 
and accept responsibilities, until he has 
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‘learned once more how to possess his own 
‘soul? 

Shall we be able to learn for ourselves the 
‘significance of the word of Jesus, “Come unto 
‘me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” 

Can we succeed, by wise selection and wise 
‘elimination, to take hold of our task in the 
‘complex world of duty with a sense of thrill- 
jing adventure and opportunity? Or shall we 
just muddle through, undirected and uncon- 
trolled, prodded chiefly by the feeling of com- 
pulsionP Shall we admit the truth of the 
words, “Things are in the saddle and ride 
“mankind”? 

_ While we have raised only questions, they 
are raised earnestly and sincerely in the hope 
that someone may have the answer. Un- 
doubtedly there are ways in which to solve 
these vexing problems and arrange a solution 
which gives to one’s life buoyancy and en- 
chusiasm, as well as achievement. 

A sustained consciousness that we are in 
he service of the Eternal, who seemingly has 
enough time, would help. So would also the 
ealization that we are sowers and that we 
nust leave the harvest to God. It may be 
chat some of us must learn not to take our- 
jelves quite so seriously. There is also the 
justaining power that comes from knowing 
That we are engaged in the doing of things 
‘worthwhile. Furthermore, there are various 
‘orms of quick release from the tension that 
somes from too much application to one’s 
work, such as a good hobby, good friendship, 
and so forth. : 

' Undoubtedly, more time spent in meditation 
nd prayer would be a great help. Moving 
fom one task to another with joyful abandon 
jlas an invigorating effect. If it were possi- 
nle to have short vacation periods scattered 
throughout the year, such a schedule of life 
would be beneficial. The development by 

‘onscious effort of less concern for the imme- 
‘iate and more concern for the ultimate would 
‘ive poise to us and thus help us. 

I raise this very real issue in the hope that 
‘omeone may give an answer to it and that 
‘oncrete and_ specific information may be 
licited which will bear constructively and 
| aformatively on a very vital subject. 


4 
The department of public assistance of the 
|ate of Pennsylvania lists 40 employable cler- 
| ymen as receiving state relief. To be eligible 
for such relief, applicants must be in need of 
he necessities for existence.—Christian Cen- 


| Pury. 


RENEW... 


YOUR SPIRITUAL 
AND PHYSICAL 
WELL-BEING at 


MONTROSE 
MINISTERIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Montrose, Pa.—July 14 to 24 


Spend eleven wonderful days of vaca- 
tion in the cool Pennsylvania mountains 
with the opportunity of hearing such 
well-known speakers as Dr. Will H. 
Houghton, Dr. Carl Armerding, Col. F. 


J. Miles, Reverend K. S. Wuest, Rev- 
erend Roy L. Laurin, and Reverend W. 
Douglas Roe. Five instructive sessions 
daily. Enjoy boating, fishing, hikes, 
croquet, archery, etc., during recreation 
time. Conducted primarily for pastors 
and Christian workers, but the public is 
cordially invited. Bring your family and 
come! 


Write for illustrated folder. 
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The MOODY Bible Institute | 


OF CHICAGO 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW! STENCILS HALF PRICE 


Grasp This 1950 IDEA! 


We furnish Stencils and 
Backing Sheets SEPARATE. 
We put a strip of Remois- 
tening Glue Gum on top of 
Backing Sheet. You moisten 
Gum Strip and seal Stencils 
on as you use them, thus 
assuring ALWAYS SUPER 
FRESH STENCILS. “NEW 
PROCESS” STENCILS and 
“SNOW WHITE” BACK- 


STENCIL ON 


NEW PROCESS. 
THE WORLD'S 
No.1 STENCIL AND 


BACKING SHEET ING SHEETS ffor All 
OF TOMORROW Makes Duplicators at 4%. 
HERE TODAY! STANDARD PRICE in 
Ene Sa FIVE QUIRE LOTS, $8.75. 
eee eek Single quire $2.00. This. 
BIS MAKES Modern Revolutionary Sten- 
YOUR MONEY ciling eliminates _ sticking, 
or NeGROWS oa drying out, etc. Always 
Fresh, insures PERFECT 


Printing. Its the 1950 
future method here for 1941. 
Order On Our 30 Day All 
Money Back Guarantee, or 
write Originators for free 
literature. 

SPECIAL: One $2.00 pound “Best on Earth” Stencil 
Printing Ink for $1.50 if ordered with Stencils. Try 
this Great Combination Ink-Stencils. NamME MAacutIne. 
Extra: Free with First order only, Ten pages of 
famous “HOW” brochure. Tells all we have learned 
about Mimeographing during the past 20 years. WON- 
DERFUL. Now is the time to do good Mimeographing. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO, 


E336 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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PEL OS TER A | Oem 


WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


The Flag Against the Clouds 
Psa. 20:5. “In the name of our God we will 
set up our banners.” 


We believe that the proper respect for the 
United States flag requires that it be lowered 
at sunset. We seldom see the stars and stripes 
in the shadows or against a dark sky. One such 
sight has recently been given to us and it be- 
came suggestive. 

The other night, sitting upon the deck porch 
of the Hotel Dennis at Atlantic City, we saw 
a gleaming flag high on the roof of the hotel 
next door. The heavens were black with an 
approaching storm. Never did we see such a 
radiant flag. Bravely it waved against a somber 
sky, defying the gloom and dark, asserting the 
right of freedom and truth and fraternity, in 
a black world. It told us what the flag should 
stand for in a time like this and that it should 
wave in a world where dark has overshadowed 
the minds of men. 

The flag was made radiant by a battery of 
flood lights that were trained upon it. Had 
there been no special lights it would have 
shared the gloom. Then came the application 
of the parable. It is our personal faith that 
gives light amid the threat of storm. In an 
emergency like the one through which the 
world is passing we need to throw upon the 
symbol of our nation, our hope and faith and 
loyalty; the teachings of history, the assertion 
of justice, ardent love of liberty. Let the flag 
wave in the gloom and let us brighten its 
glorious colors by our trust and devotion that 
it may be a symbol of the strength that will 
shine in the darkest hour as well as in the days 
that are bright.—Dr. Richard L. Shipley. 

bf 
Our Fathers Have Told Us 
Psa. 44:1. “Our fathers have told us, what work 
thou didst in their days.” 


A senator of a bygone day said, “I have seen 
the glories of art and architecture, and of river 
and mountain. . . . But the fairest vision on 
which these eyes rested was the flag of my 
country. . . . Beautiful as a flower to those who 
love it, terrible as a meteor to those who hate 
it, it is the symbol of the power, the glory, and 
the honor of millions of Americans.” We turn 
from the storied past to the unknown future re- 
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membering that the God our fathers loved is 

still our confidence. — Dr. J. W. G. Ward. 

SA 

Flag Expresses the Sovereignty of a People 
Psa. 20:5. “In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners.” 
It (the American flag) pictures the vision of 
a people whose eyes were turned to the rising 
dawn. It represents the hope of a father for 
his posterity. It was never flaunted for the 
glory of royality; but to be born under it is to 
be the child of a king, and to establish a home 
under it is to be the founder of a royal house. 
Alone of all flags it expresses the sovereignty 
of a people, which endures when all else 
passes away. He who lives under it and is 
loyal to it is loyal to truth and justice every- 
where. He who lives under it and is disloyal to 
it is a traitor to the human race everywhere.— 
Calvin Coolidge, quoted in “The Union Signal.” 


of 


Tribute of a Son 
Gen. 49:26. “The blessings of thy father have 
prevailed.” 


An article on “The Real D. L. Moody” was 
contributed to The British Weekly by Dr. Paul 
Moody, son of the famous evangelist, and presi- 
dent of Middlebury College, in connection 
with the Moody. Centennial in 1937. The 
writer thus spoke of his father and his early 
life at home: 

“The heaviest possible restrictions rest upon 
a son who would speak of his father. These 
must be respected. It is enough to say that we, 
his children, knew the world considered him 
important. It was never his importance that | 
impressed us. It was rather his unfailing kind- 
ness and understanding as a father and his | 
goodness as a man. It seemed to us then, as it | 
does in retrospect, that no home could have 
been happier, no parents more ideal, no father 
and mother wiser or kinder. It was my brother, | 
who for so long carried on the work at North- 
field, who chose the words engraved on my 
father’s headstone — ‘He that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.’ It was my mother who 
endorsed it.” ¥ 


Father’s Curved Back 
Psa. 103:13. “Like as a father.” 


Every father curves his back so that his | 
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child may use it for a ramp to climb to posi- 
tion, honor, fame and fortune,” said Judge 
Michael Angelo Musmanno, in Pittsburgh, as 
he spoke in recognition of a father’s love. His 
statement was made when he awarded tem- 
porary custody of a six-year-old daughter to 
a matermal aunt, but ruled that the father 
should have permanent custody when he pro- 
vided a home satisfactory to the court. Brilliant- 
ly rhetorical were the sentences of the judge, 
who thus wrote when making his decision: 

“Poetry, sculpture, music and oratory have 
permeated the world with the sublime frag- 
rance and the divine chant of mother’s love, 
unequalled as it is in beauty and devotion. 
But a father’s love, though not so celebrated 
in song and oratory, in verse and in statuary, 
is of an intensity and amplitude that in the 
trinity of the ultimate in adoration and wor- 
ship, the only two that surpass it are the love 
of God and the love of mother.” 


vf 
Guiding a Boy’s Reading 
Prov. 4:4. “And he taught me, and said untc 
me, Let thy heart retain my words.” 


Young people become appreciative in later 
years of the guidance given them in boyhood 
and girlhood. This is particularly true with re- 


gard to those who help them in their choice | 


of books for reading purposes. An illustration 
of this is found in Autobiography with Letters 
by Professor William Lyon Phelps (Oxford 
University Press). In a most interesting chap- 
ter on “Three Blessings,” which boys will find 
of great charm, Professor Phelps has this 
paragraph: 


“When I was twelve, I went to the Library 
one day (He was living in Hartford, Conn.), 
_to take out the Outward Bound Series of Oliver 
Optic, and Frank Gay asked me why I read so 
much trash. I replied that I read it because 
“I liked it. He then suggested that 1 read 
Shakespeare; I resented this, because 
' I thought he was like a physician giving me a 
“prescription. He then proposed that I should 
read one play by Shakespeare and that if I did 
not like it, he would never ask me to read an- 
_ other, and futhermore would keep me informed 
“as to every new book by Oliver Optic that 
| came into the Library. This seemed to me a 
| fair proposal. He gave me Julius Caesar. I read 
( this with such excitement that I went on to 
read others, and then, after reading fifteen or 
twenty plays, partly because I wanted to, 
‘partly out of peices I read the Complete 
Works. My taste was not very good; I enjoyed 
“Titus Andronicus more than I enjoyed Hamlet 
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28 And when | would 
have known the cause 
pbcretpec they accused 

him, I. brought him 
forth into their council: 

29 Whom I perceived 
to be accused of ques- 
tions of their law, but 
to have nothing laid to 


CHAPTER 24 
ASP after_five days 

An-a-ni-as the high 
priest descended with 
the elders, and with a 
certain orator name 
TJér-tul-liis, who in- 
formed the governor a- 
gainst Paul. 
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The large Wicks Organs are 
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and for obvious reasons; but the stories in 
Shakespeare filled me with delight; and became 
part of the furniture of my boyish mind.” 

Therefore, among the three influences of his 
youth, he mentioned the direct guidance of 
Frank Gay as deserving special mention. Thus 
did one man guide the reading of a youth who 
became a most renowned Professor of English 
in one of our famous universities. 

of 
Faith of a Child 
Matt. 18:3. “Except ye . . 
children.” 

I undress little June each night and put her 
to bed in the cellar, where, incidentally, we all 
spend the night, and believe me, cellars can 
be made comfortable, and are certainly most 
welcome these days. As long as June knows 
that I am by her side, she thinks that nothing 
can possibly happen to her and I only trust 
and pray that her confidence need never be 
shaken. 

She has a wonderful belief, not forced on 
her in any way, but one which has developed 
quite naturally and to put it in her own simple 
words she will suddenly say: “Mummy darling, 
gentle Jesus is always with us, even here.” 

The above message was written from Eng- 
land on October 2, 1940, and published in 
The New York Times about a month later. 


af 


. become as little 


Reward 
Matt. 5:46. “What reward have ye?” 


Burdens, 
Crosses, 
Gains, 
Losses— 
These through life are found. 
Sickness, 
Sorrow, 
Sunshine 
Tomorrow, 
To wear the Glory crown. 
—Ruth Fitzgerald in 
The Christian Advocate. 
4 
From Overalls to White Shirts 
Eccl. 7:14. “The day of prosperity.” 

The newsreels recently showed a picture of 
William S. Knudsen speaking before a gather- 
ing of manufacturers. Perhaps every man in 
the room, except the reporters, movie men and 
the waiters, received upwards of $20,000 a 
year income. Knudsen, expansive in white 
shirt front, was the center of interest among 
all these captains of industry. 

Yet he was, not so many years ago, an immi- 
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grant boy bowed down under the weight of 
the name Signius Wilhelm Poul Knudsen. Still 
fewer years ago he was reamer at $1.75 a 
day, then a railroad repair mechanic, later a 
bicycle maker and still later an automobile 
shop man. 

When Bill Knudsen was wearing overalls 
he may have been discouraged at times. He 
had difficulty with the language of his new 
land. He must have envied the well-dressed 
people who drove by him in fine carriages. 
He may have had thoughts at times that there 
was little justice in a world where he worked 
long hours in a dirty shop while others held 
office jobs at better pay. He would be less 
than human had no such ideas occurred to 
him. 

Knudsen was only one of several men in 
overalls at the turn of this century who were 
bound for white shirts and high salaries. It 
is doubtful if any of them had their minds on 
climbing to the top of a new industry. They 
were, rather, intent on doing the job at hand 
so well they would have a chance to tackle a 
bigger job. 


——— eee 


They had no time to sit dreaming about | 


what they would do when they reached the 
top. They had to use that time to equip them- 
selves for the next rung in the ladder. Because 
they mastered the next step, instead of refus- 
ing anything less than a rocket trip to the 
top, they kept on climbing. 

Bill Knudsen is just an example. Any art or 
science or industry will show that mastery 
does not descend like a royal mantle these 
days. It has to be earned.—Editorial, Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 

of 
Appreciation of Refugees 


James 1:29. “Pure religion and undefiled be- | 


fore God and the Father.” 

Joy Homer tells of a village through which 
the Chinese fled. Finding in it such vital 
Christian living, the refugees put a plaque 
over the village gateway: “Our deep gratitude 
to the families of this place who, through the 


thing inside of them called Christianity, have | 


done more to nurse our sick and wounded and 
to help our troubled people than any group 
we know.”—Clarence W. Kemper. 
7 
People Need the Churches 
Acts 3:1. “Went ... into the temple at the 
hour of prayer.” 


Municipal Judge Phillip B. Gilliam, of Den- | 
ver, recently remarked: “If I’ve learned any- | 
thing on this job, I guess it is the fact that 
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-people, and young people particularly, need 
the churches. I guess you wouldn’t call me 
-over-religious, but I’ve just about decided 
“nothing can be done for a person unless he 
clings to a church.” —Religion in Life. 

of 
The Discarded Umbrella 
Eph. 4:32. “And be ye kind one to another.” 

It was a rainy morning, and two girls were 
‘coming down the steps from adjoining room- 
ing houses, setting off for their day’s work in 
offices a mile away downtown. 

As one of the girls stepped out from under 
the protecting awning of her building, she 
‘raised an umbrella—one of those oiled silk af- 
‘fairs—only to discover that it was split from 
‘center to circumference. Taking no more than a 
“hurried glance at the useless parasol, she tossed 
it lightly into the gutter, hastened her pace, 
and overtook the other girl. From there on 
‘both girls went their way under the shelter 
‘of one umbrella. 

The world would be very wise—especially 
‘the Church—if it could learn a lesson from the 
girl and the discarded umbrella.—Dr. Roy L. 
‘Smith. 

qt 
aith and Forgiveness 
‘Eph. 4:32. “Forgiving one another.” 

The first sign of a new spirit emerging in 
international affairs was when the Czech and 
‘Polish Governments, set up in London, issued 
2 manifesto declaring that the rivalries of their 
‘two countries are ef the past, and that they 
are resolved to enter after the war into ae 
political and economic collaboration, based on 
the principles of democracy. They express the 
hope that, when the time comes, other 
“countries of South-Eastern Europe will join 
chem in a like collaboration. It must have been 
aard for representatives of Czechoslovakia to 
“orgive the Poles for their stab in the back at 
Teschen, during that distressful September of 
1938. But it is not the first time Czechs have 
given evidence of nobility of soul; and in this 
urther act they show the way, with a stirring 
Vaith in the triumph through British arms of 
sight over wrong, to the spiritual regeneration 
without which peace can never be truly re- 
established in Europe.—Editorial, Methodist 
Recorder, London, Nov. 21, 1940. 
pee ‘*Jervis Bay” 
pohn 15:18. “Greater love hath no man than 

this, that a man lay down his life.” 


There are times when the most pacific soul 


)aust thrill to the exploits of war; and such a | 
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time was surely when the story was given of 
the adventure of the Jervis Bay on November 
5, 1940. The vessel, a former liner armed for 
convoy purposes with 6-inch guns, was escort- 
ing a group of thirty-eight ships across the 
Atlantic, when, far out at sea, a German 
battle-cruiser steamed up to the attack. Her 
great superiority of armament could have deci- 
mated the convoy, but for one thing—the 
spirit of Captain Fegen and his men. Their 
duty was to save the convoy; its performance 
meant certain death. They did not shrink. The 
Jervis Bay was swung around and went straight 
for the battleship, drawing its fire while, be- 
hind a smoke-screen, the other ships dispersed 
and made away. For an hour Captain Fegen 
fought in “the jaws of hell.” His bridge was 
blown away from under him; he went aft and 
directed operations from there, while the Ger- 
mans pounded his battered craft with all the 
fury of their 11-inch armament. Wounded, 
he kept up the fight, until the ocean closed 
above his head, baptised the flag that he 
would not haul down, and the Jervis Bay was 
seen no more. But thirty-three at least of the 
thirty-eight ships in convoy reached land. 
Captain Fegen and his crew had fulfilled their 
charge. It is one of the greatest tales in naval 
annals—a tale to uplift the mind, and to in- 
spire with more devoted zeal the work of all, 
in civil life or uniform, who strive for Britain’s 
cause.—The Methodist Recorder, London. 


t 


*SUNCLE BILLY’S ADVICE” 
Ministers Urged to Preach 
Religion Instead of War 


Acts 17:18. “He preached unto them Jesus.” 


Yale’s beloved professor, William Lyon 
Phelps, himself a lay preacher, thus wrote: 
To THe Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

I am wholly pro-British. It is possible that 
Great Britain cannot defeat Germany without 
our aid; but it is certain that we cannot de- 
feat Germany without British aid. If Great 
Britain loses the war, the United States will 
probably cease to be a first-class power and 
become, at best, a second-class power. There- 
fore isolation is suicide. 

While I thoroughly believe this, I wish that 
ministers, priests and rabbis, in their sermons, 
would stop talking about the war. In these 
days, more than ever, men and women need 
religious faith—the hope and confidence and 
courage that only religion can give. There is 
no such thing as a national religion any more 
than there is national happiness. Religion is 
individual. 


I wish ministers knew how sick and weary 
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college students are of hearing the war domi- 
nate sermons. Every day in the newspapers 
and on the radio they hear and read speeches 
and articles about the war. Then, if they go 
to church, they hear, both in the prayers and 
in the sermons, nothing but war-talk, either 
for or against it, about as inspiring as luke- 
warm soup. What every individual needs is 
the regeneration that comes through religion. 
William Lyon Phelps. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 10, 1941. 
if 

Flag Day 
Phil. 4:8. “Think on these things.” 

Flag of Honor, Flag of truth. 

Flag of schooling for the youth. 

North and south and east and west 

Flag of all that men hold best. 

Sky blue, blood red, spotless white, 

Flag of freedom, flag of right. 


Flag of song and dance and mirth. 
Flag of happiness on earth. 

Flag that in its glorious folds 

All the joy of childhood holds. 
Flag of hope for better ways, 
Work and play and holidays. 


Flag of red and white and blue. 
One of the remaining few 
Flying still on land and sea 
In the cause of liberty. 
Flag of mercy, flag of good, 
Flag of love and brotherhood, 
Beautiful to mind and eye 
May you never cease to fly! 
—Edgar Guest. 


vf 


CHURCH AND S$ OIG Exes 


J. J. PHELAN, D.D. 
Puffing Piffle 
I Tim. 1:18. “A blasphemer, persecutor and 
injurious.” 
Matt. 16:18. “The powers of death shall not 
subdue it.” 
Mark 10:19. “Do not bear false witness.” 
What an amount of nonsensical twaddle 
and vacuous chatter one may hear concern- 
ing the church and religion today! It was not 
true yesterday, nor is it true today, that the’ 
“rich and wealthy run our churches.” Often 
they are so busy “running” to meet the petty 
details of their own little lives, as to have but 
little energy or incentive to run either a 
church or minister. How often we hear a 
carping critic refer to a servant of God, as 
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more interested in the personal pronoun “I” 
than the plural “we”; that religion is an 
“opiate,” sedative and stalemate, rather than 
an effective social remedy; that the church 
cares more for a “lost dollar” than a “lost 
soul” and so on, ad infinitum absurdum. What 
a shock some of these caustic critics might 
experience, if hailed into court, they were 
sharged with libel and their influence and 
social standing in their communities greatly 
discounted? But they dodge open court and 
mppen warfare, they take to ambush sniping 
and underground tactics instead. The church 
that is virile, is truth-telling and fact-finding. 
it fears not the barbed diatribes of its en- 
emies, nor the veiled and subtle innuendoes 
of its defeated and misinformed opponents. 
for 1900 years and more, the church has 
siven a Christian burial to their kind and will 
sontinue business for years to come. Saul the 
yersecutor has many relatives today who are 
a long way from becoming Paul, the Apostle. 


of 


4 Minute, Please! 


Watt. 7:12. “Treat others as you would like 
them to treat you.” 


- Pet, 2:17. “Treat everyone with respect... .” 


A friend—a good churchman—has avoided 
aany auto collisions in his day, through mem- 
‘rizing the simple four-line poem— 


‘Here lies the body of William Jay, 

‘Who died maintaining his right-of-way. 

He was right, dead right, as he sped along. 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong.” 


‘44 realism that tends to fool everyone, includ- 
‘ag the realist, is hardly the realism of a 
vafe, sane and conservative driver. Negligence 
nd ignorance today, is as truly criminal and 
‘nful as any deliberate and overt act of sin 
‘self. The best rule for safe-driving is the 
solden Rule. But of what value, if it is not 
ound in the head and heart? A delay of ten 
ainutes or more on the road is better than 
ten month delay in the hospital. The teach- 
ags of Christ emphasize an ethical and social 
sponsibility and obligation toward our fel- 
»ws. Christians are never murderers, even 
‘nough they own or drive a car. Regrets, ex- 
‘ases, promises, alibis, even fines and impris- 
‘oment, all together, cannot restore one dead 
yctim to society or family. Christ teaches 
‘oderation, consideration, concern for others, 
‘dise and common sense—all social virtues. 
‘Vhen shall we learn our first lesson? 
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Social Solidarity 
Mark 7:15. “It is what comes out of a man 
that pollutes him.” 

Religion and Christianity have both an in- 
tensive and extensive function. But mankind 
has always leaned more toward the former 
than the latter. In this highly-complex pro- 
cess of making a life and a living, there are 
no social forces outside the pale and influ- 
ence of vital religion. Failure to observe this 
only delays the day of individual and social 
adjustment. Questions concerning what we 
shall eat and wear; what we must save and 
spend; what social indulgences and practices 
to condone; what philosophy, convictions and 
expression to cherish and express; the extent 
and nature of our loyalties, enthusiasms and 
use of our leisure time; our work and our 
play, all these and more, constitute the warp 
and woof of that strange and often misunder- 
stood entity which we term personality and 
character. Paul in Rom. 14, gives us a thesis 
on things “clean” and “unclean.” He is con- 
vinced that there is “nothing unclean in 
itself.” 7 


Techniques for Living 
Ephes. 4:15. “Unto the 
stature.” 


measure of the 


In these days of limited income and unlim- 
ited outgo—it might be wise to restrict and 
limit some of our judgments. Each of us has 
his Pandora box. Open it and out comes our 
enemies—fear, poverty, disease, while at the 
bottom lies untouched man’s Hope for the 
Best. Andre Maurois, in his “The Art of 
Living,” stresses the necessity of knowing 
many subsidiary arts; the art of love, mar- 
riage, family, friendship, working, leadership, 
growing old and happiness. But the art of 
being happy is the most elusive art of all; 
probably that’s why there are so compara- 
tively few standard books upon the subject of 
happiness. Arnold Bennet’s work on “How to 
Live on Twenty-four hours a Day,” is never 
old and outmoded. Life has many tragedies 
besides limitation of income—it has the limita- 
tion of time and hours. How then employ 
what we have? Glenn Atkins in his “Re- 
sources for Living and Action,” makes a great 
plea for more imagination and real genius for 
living. Life in the large is what we make it. 
Both Francis and Roger Bacon, as philoso- 
phers, helped to simplify, organize and arrange 
life into something representing a pattern for 
living, but in the Gospels, Jesus makes the 
greatest contribution toward realizing human 
happiness. 
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Human and Divine Unity : 
Gal. 4:4. “God sent His Son.” 


“In Christ there is neither ‘bond’ nor ‘free,’ 
‘Jew nor ‘Greek,’ ‘male’ nor ‘female,’ for in 
union with Christ—you are all one.” So de- 
clares Paul. And, if he were here today in 
view of world conditions, one can almost hear 
him say, “In Christ, there is no super-race, 
no super-blood, super-nation, super-creed or 
super-color. In Christ, there are no geograph- 
ical and territorial barriers, no North or South, 
no East or West, that would deprive us of 
brotherhood. But sinful, scheming, power- 
loving men and nations would destroy the 
Divine Plan and substitute their own. 


of 


Aphorisms in Living 
Matt. 18:1. “Who is really 
Kingdom?” 

A few Life-Questions: 1. Do we learn to 
earn or earn to learn? Has the question of earn- 
ing and learning any moral significance in 
life today? 2. Is happinesss an objective entity 
and object in itself, or is it a bi-product and 
combination of many other forces and ele- 
ments? What did Jesus mean “that your joy 
may be full?” To “ask,” “seek,” “knock” and 
“it shall be opened to you?” 3. Which is more 
Divine, to give or forgive—to get or forget? 
4, Which receives the greater emphasis—our 
income or outcome? Is not character involved 
in both? 5. Which is the sum of all art—to 
achieve or to perceive? Are they not related? 
Society has the -possessed and dispossessed 
which receives the greatest attention? Did 
Jesus give more or less notice to the rich than 
the poor? Is happiness wholly internal and 
never external—in mind only and not in matter 
and things? When Jesus pronounced “Blessed | 
are the poor in spirit’ did he imply that 
accursed is he who hath a bank-account and 
possibly, a few other possessions? 


greatest in the 


x 
IF GOD BE FOR US, AND OTHER SERMONS | 
By Paul Stromberg Rees, William B. Eerdmans. 151 pp. 
$1.00 | 


Positive, Scriptural and straight-from-the-shoulder 
messages, this is an accurate summary of the dozen 
sermons in this volume. They are clear in outline, both 
in thought and arrangement. The sermons were orijg- 
inally delivered over the radio, and are published in 
response to popular demand. The positive tone of the 
sermons is evidenced in several titles: “You Can Be 
What you Ought to be,” “To Have is to Owe,” and “Be! 
an Overcomer!” Included are sermons for Thanksgiv-) 
ing, Christmas and New Year. 

—Charles Haddon Nabers. 
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HIS CROSS AND OURS 
Joseph Fort Newton, Harper. 157 pp. $1.50 


In seven magnificent chapters, each ending with a 
prayer from the author’s book called “Altar Stairs,” 
the story of the Cross is told. If one were permitted 
superlatives, without being so easily misunderstood, this 
is one book where we would like to use them. 

Across the pages of this volume moves a colorful 
jpageant of incident and event, of place and person, all 
jpertinent to the Saviour’s passion, all a part of Holy 
‘Week. With refreshing insight the Palm Sunday occa- 
sion, the cleansing of the Temple, the gathering shad- 
ows that culminate in “the sun’s light failing,’ are 
‘related. There are vital unveilings of the great emo- 
‘tional experiences—fear, faith, love, hate, sin, suffering, 
death, life—which really throw light on these problems. 
‘There is a grand interpretation of the Saviour’s Seven 
Sayings from the Cross, and more is the triumph than the 
‘tragedy, which is as it should be. There is a rich 
abundance of illustration, helpful comment beyond the 
actual text, and such a spiritual urgency throughout 
*his whole book, that one must feel within himself a 
deepening appreciation, and a widening understanding 
tof what the Cross meant for Christ and means for us. 
‘We ought,” says Dr. Newton, “to go oftener than we 
do and kneel at the foot of the Cross, just to think.” 
This book will help anyone, who invests his time and 
‘hought and money in it, to do just that. 

—Harry W. Staver. 


| CHRIST AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 
Rev. J. C. Massee, D. D. Revell. 127 pp. $1.25 


‘ The author, Dr. Massee, is well known as author, 
yecturer, and evangelist. He is at present guest lec- 
curer in Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary and is the 
author of three other well known volumes setting forth 
‘he personal application of -the gospel. 

In this volume Dr. Massee discusses some of 
pssues of our day which cry out for solution. 


the 
He pre- 
ents Christ as man’s only hope for salvation and secur- 
‘tty. Some of his chapter headings are: ‘Christ’s Mes- 
lsage to a World in Distress,” “Christ, the Remedy for 
sin,’ “Christ and Life’s Irreducible Simplicities,’ and 
{ Christ and the City Foursquare.” 

_ Dr. Massee’s messages always include a great deal 
jaf scripture and are always conservative. His back- 
‘round of years in the pastorate and in the evangelistic 
‘eld enables him to speak with authority. One is con- 
cious as he reads that these messages lose much by 
fe absence of the personality of the speaker. There is 
auch that is obvious and considerable repetition but it 
» always something that will bear repeating. The prob- 
2m dealt with is carefully presented in each chapter 
‘nd the answer is always the same, “The Christ.’ In 
ain does any man build who builds without Christ. 
“hrist offers the world a program, an ethic, and the 
power to achieve it. —Charles F. Banning. 


| 1HE STRONG NAME 
ft 
| hig James S. Stewart, Scribner. 260 pp. $2.00 


\ The author of this volume of sermons is the author 
©) that previous outstanding volume of sermons called 
‘The Gates of New Life.” In this new book, as in the 
| der one, is the same radiant persuasion that “God 
ud the soul stand sure,’ and the same unfailing con- 
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fidence that “the darkest night that ever fell upon the 
earth never put out the stars.’’ Here is glorious preach- 
ing, insights and outlooks bracing, challenging and vital 
beyond words to tell. Here is eloquence that is Apos- 
tolic, uttering the eternal affirmations of the Christian 
religion, and filling the Sacred Word with meaning for 
our modern way of life. The chapters on “God and 
the Fact of Suffering’ are timely amidst the present 
state of affairs and tremendous in their clarity and 
vigor. There are twenty-four sermons, grouped within 
the three-fold framework of the Benediction formula, 
in which Dr. Stewart writes triumphantly of “The 
Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost.” If I were able to buy 
only one book of sermons, and I knew of this book as 
I do know now, it would be the one book in which 
I could invest with complete assurance that I would 
not be wasting my money —Harry W. Staver. 


THE CODE OF CHRIST 
By Gerald Heard, Harper. 168 pp. $1.50 


This is a companion book to Mr. Heard’s The Creed 
of Christ. In fact, the present work takes up where the 
former volume ended. The earlier work was a prelude 
to this one. In his Introduction to the present work 
the author plainly asserts. ‘““These seven essays are a 
sequel to the five on the Prayer,” as they were termed 
the Creed. so ‘“‘these are called the Code of Christ. The 
Prayer gives the power, the Sermon gives the policy.” 
Specifically. this littke book is an unusual study in the 
basic meanings and implications of the Beatitudes from 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Mr. Heard shows a scholarly approach in this inter- 
pretation of the basic truths of Christianity. He sees 
the Beatitudes avainst the whole background of Christ’s 
teachings, as well as in contrast with the problems of 
this confusion that we call an enlightened modernity. 
These are not superficial studies. The author has care- 
fully probed, even into the etymological meanings of the 
vital words of each Beatitude. Here, in these hidden 
roots of the words of the authorized version, lies the 
essential thing that Jesus was trying to say. In the 
third of the utterances, for example, which classes the 
meek among the blessed, the author asks, “What is the 
precise meaning of this keyword, meek? It is the Greek 
word praos. The Greeks used it for wild animals 
which had been tamed, trained, for wild horses which 
had been made able to work with men. There is then 
in this definition nothing weak or spiritless, but rather 
the description of an energy which, instead of exploding, 
is now channeled and directed.”” The book shows on 
every page the marks of a scholarly mind that has 
viewed the Beatitudes with a sense of profound rev- 
erence. Yet it is not an interpretation detached from 
life. These principles of Christian living are studied 
in relation to their bearing upon modern warfare, dic- 
tatorships and mechanized civilization generally. 

These studies are not sermons. They are the material 
out of which great sermons are made. For the preacher 
a digestion of Gerald Heard’s eight meaty chapters 
should be of invaluable service in helping him to see 
the essence of Christianity against a superficial eccle- 
siasticism. Here is a keenly consecrated intellect that 
has done the church a great service by interpreting the 
basic axioms of the Gospel anew. —Paul D. Leedy. 


THE GOSPEL OF SALVATION 
By Hyman Appelman, Revell. 155 pp. $1.00 


The eleven evangelistic addresses which constitute the 
contents of this book are mainly exhortatory in charac- 
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ter, thoroughly Scriptural in their presentation, and with 
all the ear-marks of spoken discourses from the pulpit 
rather than essays to be read in the study. It is a 
series on the straight orthodox Gospel with no detours 
towards non-essentials. —Charles Haddon Nabers. 


ROAD TO REALITY 
By Robert MacGowan, Revell. 122 pp. $1.00 


Here are ten essays, each of which discusses one road 
to reality. The names of these roads are as follows: 
The Philosopher’s Road, The Pleasant Road, The Peace- 
ful Road, The Positive Road, The Pictorial Road, The 
Poet’s Road, The People Road, The Patriotic Road, 
The Principal Road, and The Permanent Road. The 
Principal Road is the highway of Revelation whereby 
God brings inspiration to men. The Permanent Road 
is the highway man must build to bring the world 
God. Each essay is followed by a most attractive son- 
net that in essence conveys the main thought of the 
preceding essay. These essays were a series of lectures 
originally delivered at a summer conference in Ohio. 

—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 
By Albert W. Palmer, MacMillan 
121 bibliography and index $1.50 


We always expect something good from Dr. Palmer, 
and this book does not disappoint us. Some of us for- 
get that most churches in this land are small churches, 
and that they frequently labor under difficulties. Sym- 
pathetic understanding of their problems is not always) 
prseent. But Dr. Palmer understands both the small 
church and the Art of Worship. 

This book is really a continuation of his other work, 
Tue ArT oF ConpucTING PusBLic WorsuHIp, which 
was especially written for city churches. The study and 
use of the present work carnot hely but add much 
to the worship services of the small congregation. It 
contains a wealth of material, well and ably presented 
with sympathetic understanding, and with the mature 
judgment of a man who knows his subject. 

The book contains a good index and a fine bibliog- 
raphy. —W. R. Siegart. 


THE TOUCH OF LIFE 
By Frank S. Hackett. Harper. 118 pp. 31.25. 


Dr. Hackett is headmaster of the Riverdale Country 
School at Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. The volume con- 
tains thirty-nine chapel talks which were all delivered 
at the school. There is a series on the Lord’s Prayer 
and one on the Ten Commandments, together with 
other talks. They are for the age of adolescence. The 
choice of theme, the manner of presentation, and the 
use of material all show a keen understanding of 
younger people and the place of religion in life. As 
a general rule he makes his talk carry its own mes- 


sage and the extensive moralizing which some find 
obnoxious is absent. There is much good material in 
this book. It should be especially effective in the hands 


of teen age young people. —W. R. Siegart. 


OUR YOUTH 

By Geoge 5S. Foster. Published by Revell. 125 pp. $1.25 
Of the many problems we face, those that relate 

to youth are among the most crucial. We need all 

the advice, experience and wisdom we can get on how 

to help young people to help themselves. Sanford Bates, 


writing the introduction, suggests that youth is not a 
problem or a disease. It is rather to be thought of as 
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spirit, a challenge, an idea, and that the problems 
which confort youth, such as unemployment, delin- 
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quency, temptation, frustration, are in their essence | ee Pate COHEGNY benene 
sroblems which confront us all. He declares that as Pacces 2 
the spirit of youth, which is the spirit of confidence gate: Also 1 
‘nd optimism, permeates us all, we can go a long way 3 borden ILLUMINATED CROSSES 
voward solving them. / : ART BRONZE TABLETS 

The author, formerly a Y.M.C.A. Physical Director, CHURCH MARKERS 


layman, and a practicing physician, gives a most 
1elpful approach to youth. Out of his years of expe- 
| ience he has given us illustrations and observations, W LCLARK CO. Inc Manutactiress 
nd concrete suggestions. His case-studies are particu- : f 52 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK Est 1914 
arly helpful, and as I read them I began to get some SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 
‘.nswers to questions before me right now. 
The book is practical, well written and _ interesting, 


t is commended to all who are working with “our C 4 U RC EMBROIDERIES 
+outh.” —Gordon W. Mattice. 
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appily married is a need today, Surely the church and | Send for free Catalog with quotations. SERVICE 
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elations of life. This book- will help. = = 
f —Dr. Charles F. Banning 
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By William Wistar Comfort. Macmillan. 206 pp. and | AUSTIN ORGANS INC E 
bibliography. $2.00. HARTFORD, CONN. 


This is an ‘aologia’ for the way of life of “the Re- | 
igious Society of Friends,’ more commonly known as_ | Inquiries Welcomed 


‘Quakers.” In numbers they are a small group, num- 
sering about 110,000 in this country and about 30,000 FOLDING CHAIRS 
Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs 


‘broad. Belonging to apologetic literature, the book 
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irequency. It may be summed up in the author’s own 
REDINGTON CO., 


words (p. 7): “Quakerism offers nothing inconsistent 
with orthodox Christianity, nothing that is not shared 
»y millions of Christians belonging to other com- 
) unions.” 

On p. 74 the author states: ‘In the self-revealing 
Sournals and travels and in the field of biography, 
nowever, Quaker literature is very rich.” There is a 
ield for psychological study because, in my opinion, 
‘Quakerism is very self-centered; this in spite of humani- 
‘sarian work. And it may be remarked that much sup- 
‘oort for their humanitarian work comes from outside 
heir own group. Quaker teaching is primarily a calling 
a from the world to prepare for eternal life. 

On p. 89 he mentions Penn’s essay on peace of 
693 and states that it was only preceded by the plan 
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of Henri’s minister Sully. The fact is that peace- 
groups and plans go back to the old Amphiktyons of 
pre-Homeric Greece. The most famous of these was the 
Council of the Amphiktyons at Delphi. They were not 
political bodies, but religious ones. Reference should be 
made to Moore: International Law and Some Current 
Illusions and to Freeman: History of Government in 
Greece and Italy, among other works. However, it may 
be said with some truth that Penn’s plan was the first 
of his time submitted without ulterior motive. 

The book may be taken as an apology for the group 
it represents, and religious students will treat it accord- 


ingly. —W. R. Siegart. 
CONSIDER HIM 
By Vance Hayner. Revell. 100 pp. $2.00. 


This is a volume of meditations coming straight from 
the heart of a pastor who is the author of several 
other books of sermons and meditations. Each includes 
other books of sermons and meditations. Each medita- 
tion is complete on one page. Each includes a topic, 
a scripture verse and two or three paragraphs of com- 
ment or illustrations. They are scriptural and con- 
servative in tone, dealing with the problems of personal 
religious living. 

Dr. Havner has the happy faculty of choosing inter- 
esting and striking headings. When one sees headings 
like the following he is lured on to see what the author 
can make of them: “Traveling On the T and O,” 
“Tote Your Load, “This is That,” “Holy Heartburn,” 
“So Much to Unlearn,” “Scum of the Earth,” ‘Where 
You Belong,’ “For Me and Thee,” ‘Three Thats.” 

—Charles F. Banning. 


TABERNACLE HYMNS, NUMBER FOUR 
Tabernacle Pub. Co. (Quanity price from Pub.) 


Included in the 348 selections in this book are some 
of the best of the gospel songs, and also a goodly 
number of the standard hymns of the Christian Church. 
There is also a sprinkling of the newer songs. Here 
one may find Horatius Bonar’s ‘Hallelujah for the 
Cross,’ which made a strong appeal to Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, the renowned editor of The British 
Weekly. Included, also, is the song written by a girl 
of seventeen, and then heard by her, after she had 
drifted from New York to California, when she was 
an old woman living in the county home.—‘‘When the 
Mists Have Rolled Away.” 

Twenty-three responsive readings are included; and 
the book is well indexed. The volume, therefore, will 
serve an excellent purpose in the mid-week and other 
devotional services of our churches.——William J. Hart. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
By Lorain Boettner. Eerdman’s Publishing Co. 
$1.00. 


Much has been written on this subject, yet there is 
a place for this book. The author has done a complete 
job, starting with what the Scriptures teach concerning 
war, its historical aspects, police force, pacifist pledges, 
conscientious objectors, compulsory military training, and 
ending with the argument that the consequences of war 
are not all bad. 

While many may take exception to some of the state- 
ments of this book, no one can doubt the sincerity of 
the author. Her main position is that the only way 
to secure permanent peace is through the Gospel of 
redemption in individual souls. As _ individuals are 
changed the nations will be changed, and the causes 
which lead to war will be abolished. There is no 
other way. Commend this book with the hope that its 
message will find its way into the thinking of all 
Christians. —Gordon W. Mattice. 
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MID-WEEK SERVICES 


I. Physiology of the Bible 

(The June, 1939, issue of the “Expositor-Homiletic 
Review” on page 277 carried a very interesting sug- 
gestion on the above theme, which was developed some- 
what further and found an enthusiastic response among 
our people. 

References from the Bible to various parts of the 
human body were mimeographed on a card, and dis- 
tributed as the people came to the service. They were 
asked to look up the references and read them aloud 
when called for.)—Gordon W. Mattice. 


Invocation. 


Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who Loves: 
All.” 


Scripture: Psalm 189:14. | 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, A Loftier 
Race.” 

Reading: “He—They—We”—by John Oxen- — 
ham. 


Pastor: (Call upon persons to whom the 
following Scripture readerings were assigned). 
Pastor; The remarks followed this general line. Physiology 
is the study of the functions of the organs of the body. 
The Bible makes many references to the parts of the 
body. 

The most perfect machine, the most ingenious ma- | 
chine, the most adaptable machine is the human body. 
The Psalmist wrote, ‘I will praise thee, for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made .. .” (Psa. 139:14) 

It may be pointed out that man in his attempt to 
make machines for human use has based his ideas upon 
various parts of the human body. What is the camera 
but a crude representation of the marvels of the eye? 
The telegraph system might have been suggested by 
the nerves; the finest factory in the world for the con- 
verting of raw materials into finished and useful prod- 
ucts is nothing compared with the marvelous factory 
that is the human body. 

The human skeleton. contains 240 bones, 180 joints, 
over seven million pores on the skin, and twenty-eight 
miles of vessels and tubes. 

The human body is a great wonder, and we are to 
master, guard, keep it clean and strong. Paul re- 
minded the Corinthians that the body is the Temple of 
God’s Spirit, and that no person has any right to de- 
face it. People who deface earthly made temples are 
punished, and if any man defaces the Temple of the 
Spirit, he shall have to pay a price. 

The various parts of the Body were next 
considered, the people reading the references, 


and a brief comment was made on each. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BIBLE 


HEAD Psa. 2716s" Prov. 1Os6e Usa 59217 

HAIR Matt. 10:30 

EYES Psa. 119:37; Matt. 5:29; Luke 24:31 

LIPS Bsaw Sl Oem Provemelion2 2 

MOUTH Psa. 37:30; Matt. 12:34-37 

TONGUE James 3:5-9; Psa. 34:13; James 1:26 

EARS Prov. 15:31; Mark 14:24 

TEETH Ezek. 18!2;\ Psa. 3:75 Psa. ‘Soio;e Wate 
8:12 

NECK Prov. 1:8-9; Matt. 18:6; Rom. 16:4 

FACE Acts 6:15; Exodus 34:29 | 

ARMS Deut. 33:27; Psa. 44:3 | 
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IMEART Prov. 4:23; Matt. 5:8 


IKANDS Deut. 15:7,8; Job 17:9; Ecc. 9:10; Matt. 

: 18:8 

*OINS Eph. 6:14, 15 

EET Psa, 9122:25" Rom: 102952) John’ .1374-9° 
Acts 26:16 

‘OES Exodus 29:20 


THOLE BODY—I Cor. 3:16-17; Romans 12:1, 2 
Hymn: “Now Thank We... .” 
Prayer. 
The conclusion of the service was this poem 
ue George Herbert: 
“My God, I heard this day 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
But that he means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been 
Or can be, than is Man? 
Since then, my God, thou hast 
So great a palace built, O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell at last with thee. 
Till thou afford us so much wit 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both thy servants be.” 


Y 

‘. He Called Little Children 

_ (Have the Junior Choir attend this service, 
have children escorts for the Choir bearing 

candles, the escorts to be seated in Chancel 

| ms ; 5 

after depositing candles in designated place, 
have children act as ushers, preferably 
dressed in white.) 

Invocation. 

Hymn: “There is a Green Hill. . .” 

Reading: “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old,” Jemima T. Luke, 
1841. 

_ Hymn: “Come Thou Almighty King.” 
Pastor: Scripture readings (selected). 
Reading: (“The Mother of the Lad with the 

f Loaves and Fishes”, Agnes Sligh Turn- 

bull in Woman’s World, Secure from 
your library). 
Hymn: “Just As I Am. . .” 
Reading: “The Teacher’s Dream” by Amos 
R. Wells, Published in Missionary Tid- 
ings, March 1917. 

Prayer. 

Benediction. 


of 
1. My Father and I 


Prayer, concluded with responsive reading 
of 28rd Psalm. 
Hymn: “The Fathers Built This City.” 


It was a summer afternoon and I was sitting in the 
wouse of a gentleman talking with him. He was a 
awyer and a very intelligent man. His home was not 
\laborate, but it was well furnished. He cared well for 
‘is family, in so far as his means would allow. But as 
ve were talking (dramatize this portion, man and his 
‘ughter, while reader continues) his eldest daughter, 
- girl of about twelve years came into the room. With- 
‘ut a word she came up behind her father, leaned over, 
)ook his head in her hands and kissed him. 
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“How much do you want?” he asked without looking 

up. 
“Fifty cents,’ was the quick reply. 
He reached in his pocket, took out a half dollar and 
gave it to her. I could not help but see and hear it 
all because I was sitting next to the man. The little 
act surprised me and as it proceeded I watched and 
listened with interest. As soon as the girl had the 
money, she went away. Not another word was spoken 
until she left the room. Then I asked, “How did you 
know she wanted money?” 

“She never kisses me unless she does,” he said. 

On that incident I thought much, and as time goes 
on I see that many girls and boys treat their fathers 
as that girl did. Like the prodigal son, when they are 
in trouble or need, they will say, “I will arise and go 


to my father.” 
Scripture: Eph. 6:1-4. Matt. 19:13-14. 


Mark 10:14. Luke 18:16. 


Reader: (From “He Started From No- 
where,” William Siegart, United Luther 
Pub. House.) 

Pastor: Read story of Prodigal Son from 

Bible. 
Hymn: “God of Our Fathers... .” 


Prayer: (For Unity and love in the home.) 
Young Woman: (Read Daniel Henderson’s 
“Hymn for a Household.”) 
Lord Christ, beneath Thy starry dome 
We light this flickering lamp of home, 
And where bewildering shadows throng 
Uplift our prayer and evensong. 
Dost Thou, with heaven in Thy ken 
Seek still a dwelling-place with men, 
Wandering the world in ceaseless quest? 
O Man of Nazareth, be our guest! 


Lord Christ, the bird his nest has found, 

The fox is sheltered in his ground, 

But dost Thou still this dark earth tread 

And have no place to lay Thy head? 

Shepherd of mortals, here behold 

A little flock, a wayside fold 

That wait Thy presence to be blest— 

O Man of Nazareth, be our guest! 
Benediction. 


IV. Teach Us to Pray 
(Decorate with Christian and American 
flags. Have Boy and Girl Scouts deliver 
invitations to this prayer service, and act 
as ushers. Have them wear Scout uni- 
forms). 

Prayer: Psalm 37, responsively. 

Hymn: “God Calling Yet... .” 

Scripture: Matt. 17:14-21. 

Hymn: “Awake, My Soul. . .” 

Pastor: Again the lights are going out all 
over the world. Men walk in darkness rather 
than light. The darkness seems more impenetrable than 
ever before because it is a projection not only of the 
slaughter of war but also of a world upheaval. Strange 
yeasting forces are disturbing the world order and 
bringing fear and insecurity to men’s minds. 

And yet the Church was made for such an hour. The 
history of Christianity suggests that its message and 
meaning have been most luminous when the hour was 
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darkest. Of one thing we may be assured—there need 
be no blackout of religious faith and hope, if Chris- 
tians will use all the spiritual resources at their com- 
mand. 

How can the church gird herself for this testing day? 
Primarily through prayer, for prayer, at its best, is 
the effective identification of the individual or the group 
with a God of power. Only the power of God can 
steady us in this crisis, make love the victor over hate, 
and enable us to believe in and work for a new order 
grounded on love and justice. Prayer enables us to 
be ‘“‘wired with God.” 


Through prayer, energies may be released for the 
restoration of men from lives of sin to their rightful 
sonship through Jesus Christ. Through prayer, a fresh 
discovery may be made of the value and helpfulness of 
Christian fellowship. Through prayer, we as individuals 
may find an anchorage in God which will hearten and 
embolden us in these trying times. Through prayer, we 
may envisage the divine plan for a redeemed society 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. Through prayer may come 
a fuller realization of the majesty and sovereignty of 
God whose eternal purpose remains unshaken through 
the centuries. And through prayer, we may catch the 
vision to launch a more effective offensive of the Church 
against the dark forces of the day. 


The ancient promise still holds, “I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh.” Let us pray, earnestly and 
confidently, that the Spirit of God may rest upon our 
churches, enlarging their vision, confirming their faith, 
and re-enforcing their wills to serve the present age. 


—Rev. S. M. Kelly, Devils Lake, N. D- 


Hymn: “As with Gladness, Men of Old.” 
Benediction. 


of 


When Prophets Disagree 
(Continued from page 300) 


Almighty. There is only one explanation. God 
made them all. 


Beyond any question, one of the greatest 
temptations is to keep. drawing the great circle 
of life, and put something—anything—in the 
center, except God. 

“Drunk with the sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues, that have not thee in awe.” 


Ten of the nation’s outstanding spiritual 
guides cannot agree upon what they will do 
if our nation is plunged into war. Ten of the 
persons we ought to be able to depend upon 
to tell us what our Christian duty is—what 
Christ’s own decision would be—in wide dis- 
agreement. 


I am not surprised. Jesus himself wrestled 
with this problem all His life, and at the out- 
set of His active ministry, spent forty days in 
fasting and meditation, in an intense effort to 
decide which of several seemingly justifiable 
courses was the one he must adopt. And 
since it is clear that our minds are not as 
spiritually sensitive as His, it is not altogether 
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strange that we should find our opinions do 
not all coincide. 


Many a Christian leader today is sorely 
tempted to rise up in his pulpit and thunder: 
‘If Christ were here today, he would most 
assuredly say what I am saying!” The only 
trouble with that view is that for every man 
claiming to speak for Christ with regard to 
one plan of procedure, there are several 
others, rabidly claiming Christ’s approval for 
something quite different. Isn’t it plain that 
the choice can never be easy or simple? There 
is no plain black and white alternative. We 
are confronted by too many seemingly valid 
procedures. 


Under the circumstances, every one must 
decide for himself. Everyone must weigh the 
avidence carefully, and throw his influence on 
the side of what he is personally convinced 

But I must recognize that your decision may 
de quite as sincerely arrived at, even though 
it turn out to be quite different from mine! 


That is the essence of the democratic way. 
‘That is the essence of our congregational way. 

No constructive purpose can ever be served 
sy indulging in name-calling or reputation 
smearing or by imputing the motives of those 
who in all honesty have examined the same 
data as we have examined, and have been led 
o a different set of conclusions. 


But the thing I can do is to insist that if 
‘we as individuals are truly to see through 
iChrist’s eyes and act as He would act, we 
must draw our circle about the whole earth, 
‘in all its sorry dividedness, and in the center 
“we must place God. Not a God who will play 
favorites, and turn our success into bread, not 
those of other human beings. Not a God who 
will bless America and England and the dem- 
ocracies, and hate Teutons and Slavs and 
Japanese. But the God of Jesus. The God of 
vall men. The God of the whole earth. The 
"God of all life. 


Only if we honestly draw that circle, and 
“consistently endeavor to make our interpreta- 
‘tions conform to that divine pattern, will we 
‘be able with any assurance to feel that our 
interpretation of what Jesus would do in our 
“place is in accordance with the clearest under- 
ending of the truth that any human pos- 
isesses, Or Can possess. 
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